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TOPICS OF THE, DAY: 





Kuropatkin’s Attempt to Advance 
Portraits of Kuropatkin’s Genera!s 
The Doubtful States... . . 
Cartoons: Onthe Brink. .. . 
Mr, Bryan’s Campaign in Indiana 
Some ‘ Big-Stick’’ Ideas Illustrated 
Expert Opinion on Railroad Wrecks . 
The “‘ Slocum’ Disaster Report (with 
Portraits of the Commission) . 
Topics in Brief. . . . ws » 


LETTERS AND ART: 





‘« When Shakespeare Went to Italy "’ 
French Plays Adapted for the Amer- 
Ex-Governor Taft on the Philippine 

Educational Problem . . . . 
Bartholdi and ‘he Statue of Liberty . 
The Professional Conscience of Sainte- 

Beuve =... . is 0 9 e 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION : 





The Fixation of Rainbow Colors . . 
A Medical Discoverer . . . 7 + 


The Humming of Telegraph Wires . 


Has the Human Brain Reached Its 
ME 6a ke en A 

The Highest Bridge in the World. . 

The Part Played by Fungi in Soil 
Formation. .. . cae 

Subseanten that Cold will Daait ; 

An Anti-Fat Serum? . 

Science Brevities 








THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


A Plea for a Catholic Christianity 

Rome and the Free-Thinkers - 

A New Portrayal of the Triumphant 
Christ . ; 

Religious Signifcance of the ‘Peace 
Congress . 

Mr. Meredith’s Ideas on ‘the Marriage 
Tie . 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





European Military Experts on Kuro- 
patkin’s Stand at Mukden . 

The Mutual Hatreds of the Russian 

, Generals . é 

French Discouragement at Mr. Reoee 
velt’s Peace Conference .g@. . . 

The Baltic Squadron and the Tapanese 
Fleet. . Orns Bon ae 

Points of View 





535 
536 
538 


538 
538 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY: . 539-40 


Reviews of: ‘‘ New Samaria’’ (Mitch- 
ell); ‘‘ Presidential Problems’’ 
(Cleveland); ‘‘ Traffics and Dis- 
coveries ’’ (Kipling) ; ‘‘ The Pres- 
ident ’’ (Lewis); ‘* A Yankee on 
the Yangtze’’ (Geil); ‘‘ Disraeli: 
A Study in Personality and 
Ideas '’ (Sichel). 


MISCELLANEOUS: 





Books Received . 
Current Poetry. . 
Personals... =. 
More or Less Pungent 
Current Events . 
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Fine Souvenir Teaspoons $ { 5° 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of six teaspoons, 
made especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida § 
Community, Each bowl contains an engraving of a different World’s Fair building, and the 
handles are handsomely engraved. The spoons are made of best material, finely finished and J 
fully guaranteed, and are thoroughly serviceable for everyday use, if desired. 

Do not fail to order a set. You will be pleased with the spoons, 
How to order. — set will be sent, post-paid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to 


points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order 
direct to Oneida Pe ee Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St, Louis, use the Lake 
It affords the most complete service of any line. 


A. J. SMITH, G, P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 











Send two-cent stamp for World's 








“ Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing 
bre alone excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for civiliza- 


tion.” —Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 


NEW YORK re 


A system of 11,505 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than one- 
half of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York ticket agent. 





A copy of *‘ America’s Winter Resorts” will be 
sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent stam a 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent 
York ¢ Oentral & Hudson River Railroad, Gran 
Central Station, New York. 


[HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT | tri sna 


Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 A.M, Sundays excepted 
Afternoon Boat: Steamer ‘‘ Mary Powell,” 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Saturday). 


SOUTHERN EUROPE 


A Private Party of about eight is forming to spend 
the winter (from December) on the Riviera and in 
Italy and Sicily, under experienced cha) 
References req red. Address, L. L. C., 1 
Street, Brookline, Mass, 


WINTER 
limited i be 
TOURS ker York Samagey i as 
or > ’ Pales- 
24TH SEASON tine . ote. ve ioe 
Mrs. M. A. 


Siete tists ee aietor. va, 8 E 

















HE MOST CHARMING LNLAND 
WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 


“New York” pr “Albany” 








nage. 
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A SELECT PARTY 


Reeders of Tux Lirenany Digest are saked 








THE STORY OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


By A. S. ARNOLD 


This book provides an intimate study of 
the great author’s life, full of incidents and 
anecdotes, throwing light upon his character 
and works. Zhe Weekly Scotsman says: 
“It is full of life and spirit, plain and direct 
in style, full of character and readable in all 
its pages.” The Belfast Whig says: “A 
well-written, consecutive narrative.” 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
335 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL 








ONE OF OUR TWELVE 
BUILDINGS 


District of Columbia, Washington (Suburbs), 
National Park Seminary "¢y yous 


Women 
‘“*THE GLEN SCHOOL ”—unique. Let us tell ye all abont 


it in our illustrated catalogue. Address Box 144, Forest 
A small school and a large school of both, 
Soe ~ a is fully ALL your catalogue led me to 10 believe,”*— 


spans + eve ) are happll 
oar ees sight-seeing (every Monday pplly 


Exeelient pies secured without examinations. Domestic Science. 
“It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL cov 


We do not attempt to the particular ad- 


to advertise al 
van of ~<a school. If you a¢ to lear Jf them, 
send for catal Address 


Rev. LORIN V WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, Piymouth, N, H. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New 

Recommends teachers to coll ncheal and families. 

Advises parents about schools. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 


BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS 
AND SURCEONS 


We have eng — a new catalogue of 
valuable books for the medical on, including our 
latest sbtcosioes. We shall pleasure in mailing a 
copy of this circular to any one interested. Funk & Wac- 
NALLS CoMPAny, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St., New York. 


Glen, Md. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO MUSIC LOVERS 


YOUR LOVING NELL 
By MRS. NELLY GORE. 


A volume of letters home, depicting the 
experiences of an American woman who 
studied music under some of the greatest 
masters of the Paris and Vienna studios. It 
is full of interest and charm to al] music 
lovers, 

12mo, cloth. Price $1.00 
net; by mail, $1.10. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW YORK 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW YORK. 








“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 
 ammadiccbace 


“Tt is a dainty littl y ite heady 0 It furnishes an hour’ 
isa ty felines tod os ow ¢ Common, an 's en 


not fail to move as to cause smiles 


The Transfigaraton: of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good ” by the true 


believer. 
the Sea,” etc. 


By FLORENCE MorsE KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “Prisoners of 
12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 40 cents, net; by mail, 45 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK 
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never seem to grow old. Trvacake--: 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


that crisp mornings presage long, bleak evenings you are beginning to consider 
how to combine profit with pleasure in your winter reading. 

4] All of us, when fall comes, make good resolutions regarding our winter read- 
ing ; few of us keep them, for the simple reason that most books that are really 
worth while are permeated with that repellant quality we call ‘‘dryness.”’ 

"] A decade ago the American people took their mental pabulum in the lecture 
hall, and of those who sought to provide this form of intellectual amusement 
only those who were most successful in uniting charm of diction and uniqueness 
of statement with indisputable accuracy were able to survive. ‘‘ Dryness” in a 
lecture the people rebuked by withholding patronage. Lack of accuracy was 
equally fatal. Hence these stars of the old Lyceum days—Holmes, Emerson, 
Beecher, Phillips, Gough, Chapin, Curtis, Lord—left behind what is now 
considered best in entertaining and instructive American literature, 

‘| History—that subject which above all others JS worth while—usually is 
treated in a style that is the very personification of “dryness,” or (as in the 
recent historical novels) is so sacrificed to the “ story ’’’ as to be valueless. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY 


those fifteen beautiful volumes into which Dr. John Lord gathered the lectures 
which for fifty years delighted and enlightened the people of America and Eng- 
land, would never have been written had the author’s style been of the “dry” 
sort, or had his scholarship not been such that his statements might be accepted 
without question. So unique was his plan, so graceful and fascinating his 
diction, that his audiences were continually demanding more, and during fifty 
years of intense activity he wrote nearly one hundred and fifty masterful lectures, 
which, taken together, comprise a history of the world, which the publishers 
have just brought out in the first and only complete fifteen-volume edition, 
{| These are the qualities which make Beacon Lights of History the ideal 
work for combining profit and pleasure in winter reading, Though compris- 
ing a history of the world, each chapter was originally a lecture, and is, 
therefore, complete in itself—just the requisite for an evening’s enjoy- 
ment or study. They may be read in order and thus give for the winter 
a course in history ranging from 5000 B. C. to 1903, or separately, as 
the reader’s serious plan embraces one or more periods and epochs, 
or as fancy leads him to browse aimlessly in the field of history. 
Mall 
this 
Corner to 


ames Clarke 


Company 
$ will secure the delivery of the fifteen volumes, the balance of our special price being 95 07, ease 


payable in small monthly installments while you are using the books. RERER SE S 

*. P , without cost to me, specimen 
In a beautifully illustrated booklet we give parts of three of Dr. Lord’s lectures; show the npaces from Beacon’ Lights of 
2 . * . — istor ogether wi comple 
Size, paper, style and bindings of the new edition, complete tables of contents, ete., and © oe fi 

details of the special offer. This we will send to you free upon return of the accompanying details of your special terms. : 


coupon. 


JAMES CLARKE @ COMPANY 
3, 5 and 7 West 22d Street, New York Address 


Readers of Toe Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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ITS WIDE SCOPE 












rected reading can supply. 
Century to the end of the Victorian Era. 


British prose and poetry. 
it outranks 
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accessible. 


sending you the entire set. 


FREE ON APPROVAL 


optional with the purchaser. 
we shall be glad to quote you a liberal discount. 
are sold only in our store or by mail. 
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A New Fllustrated History 
by Drs. Garnett and Gosse 


© publication of recent times bas aroused such widespread interest among real book 
HN overs and people of the highest culture generally as has the new history of English 
I rs. Garnett and Gosse. 


The volumes are ‘ } 
4co pages, Imperial 8vo. (8 x 10%), beautifully printed throughout from rich, hand- 
some type, on heavy plate paper, wide margins, and bound in blue cloth with labeled title 


c house of William Heineman, London, is the pee: that in itself is a guarantee 
¢ 


department we secured a limited number of sets of this work, and to introduce it are 


Jz" connection with our plan of broadening the scope of our subscription book 
making a specially attractive offer, both as regards price and conditions of payment, 


The text is planned to give a comprehensiye 
view of literature such as no amount of undi- 
The work is a com- 
plete critical record covering the period from 
the beginning of English Literature in the Fifth 


The vast number of selections from the wri- 
ters treated constitute a complete anthology of 
As a popular history 
in thoroughness of research, in ac- 
curacy, in true perspective, in completeness of 
any work of like nature ever attempted. 


Other featuresmre: the appendix, containing transla- 
tions of all old English passages referred to inthe text ; 
the index, wherein by references and cross references 
every author, passage and illustration is made instantly 


In order to demonstrate the value of this work, as we 
cannot do inan advertisement, we ask the privilege of 


Our Fasy Payment plan should be understood as a privilege 
Should you wish to pay cash 
Our books 


Siegel Cooper Co., 6th Av. & 18th St., New York 
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It is a real achievement, both in form and 


yur in number, each containing about 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

The illustrations are the special feature of the 
work and constitute one of the chief reasons 
why we are finding it profitable to send books of 
this sort out on approval. They cannot be de- 
seribed either as regards interest, variety or 
artistic merit. They must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. There are 1700 of them, 1600 in the text, 42 
full-page photogravure plates, 29 full-page color 
plates—pictures of rare objects, manuscripts, 
decorations, ete., preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, Bodleian Library and other world-known 
sources. 


me. 
¥ 


J) PL 






Tear off coupon along this line 


So 
- 


Since. Coorer Co., New York 1.p.10-22 


Send me on approval, prepaid, a set of 
the Illustrated History of English Litera- ' 
m ture If satisfactory, I will pay $2.00 iy 
within five days of receipt of books and 


No deposit is required, and we pay all carriage charges. You may $2.00 per month thereafter for 14 months, Ty . 
AY keep the books five days for examination, and have then the option of If not satisfactory, I will notify you within ! 
(} returning them at our expense, or beginning the monthly payments as five days and hold the set subject to your 
provided m the coupon. We advise promptness, as the number of order. Until the full purchase price has Lf 
sets is limited, been paid, the title of the books to remain : 


with Siegel Cooper Co, 


Name 

















The Latest Novelty in Picture Postals 


Many Curious and Interesting Scenes from the 
far corners of the World are shown on our new 


MISSIONARY PICTURE POSTALS 


A set of 32 handsomely illustrated Picture Postals 
with views of special interest to mission workers 
everywhere. Several new cards just added. 
Price Per Set, 32 Cards, Only 35 Cents 
Price 2 cents each, 15 cents a Doz., 
50 for 45 cents, 100 for 75 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











A new periodical has 


A SUBSCRIPTION ji.::recnsiartea. Te 
FOR ONE YEAR—FREE! vere. 


ber was pub- 
lished October 1. It is intended for men and women 
who love books and are able to enjoy something more 
than the fleeting fiction of the day. To introduce the 
little monthly periodical among such persons we have 
decided to give one year’s subscription FREE to every 
reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST who will take the 
trouble to ask for it. There will be no bills, duns, nor 
question of arrears. The name of the periodical is 
“SAUCE PIQUANTE” andit is gre published month- 


ly by Funk & Wagnalls Company, et S AUGE 


East 23d St.,N.Y. Just send a postal with 


your name and address and ask PIQUANTE 55 


for the free year’s subscription. 











JUST PUBLISHED 





the imagination to vivify it. 
this book. 


Persians 


Mr. Dawson has both. . 


THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO 


By A. J. DAWSON 


Author of ** Daniel Whyte,” “A frican Nights’ Entertainment,” “Hidden Manna,” “ In the Bight 
of Benin,” “God’s Foundling,” etc., ete. 


A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, impressions, and tributes from 
Morocco. The author combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart and 
He reproduces the Oriental atmosphere admirably in 


The Atheneum, London, commenting on one of the author's recent works, says : 

much to say that Mr. Dawson’s latest story does for the Mc 

At any rate we find here what few books in the world, and certainly no other work of fiction in 

English can boast of—a deep and accurate knowledge of Moorish life, manners, 

Such intimate knowledge is rarely combined with the 

. . Indeed, the Oriental atmosphere is rendered so admirably that future translators 
of the Arabian Nights could scarcely choose a better model.” 


8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 


“It is hardly too 
rs what Morier’s Hajji Baba did for the 


c and ways of thinking. .. . 
skill to impart and the imagination to vivify it. 


$2.50 net ; by mail, $2.63 








FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW YORK 
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WEBSTERS DICTIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings. 

Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
1116 Pages. r4oolIllustrations, Size: 7x10x25¢in. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition De Luxe 


Printed from the same plates as regular edition. Ithas 
limp covers and round corners. Size: 534x85gx1 inches. 
FREE, “‘A Test in Pronunciation,’’ instructive 
and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO.,, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 




















86,000 Injured 
10,000 Killed 


These official figures for the latest fiscal 
year represent the unprecedented record of 
injury and slaughter on the railway systems 
of the United States, The epidemic of 
wrecks is rapidly increasing. Since July 1st 
268 lives have been lost in railway wrecks, 
not counting hundreds of casualties. The 
reason back of almost every recent smash-up 
can be almost invariably expressed in the 
two words: 


“| FORGOT” 


Either the despatcher, the operator, the con- 
ductor, the engineer, or the brakeman FOR- 
GOT something vitally important. Beyond 
every mechanical safeguard, every provision 
of “standard code,” or special rule lies the 
“human factor,” and the most important 
element in this factoris MEMORY. This 
is true of every branch of the operating de- 
partment of every railway, and it is true of 
almost every other responsible position in 
active life. If you want your memory as in- 
fallible as it is possible to get it, study “As- 
similative Memory: 


How to Attend 
and Never Forget” 


which is the title of the book that contains 
the complete LOISETTE MEMORY SYS- 
TEM. This system, which formerly has 
been sold only under the most rigid restric- 
tions and at a high price, develops and 
brings into action dormant and hitherto 
unused memory power. It gives aright direc- 
tion to mental functions and powers, com- 
pletely abolishing mind-wandering and in- 
suring ACCURACY and PRECISION of 
thought. It increases by many fold the 
value of every mind. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 44-60 E. 23d St., N.Y. 











Readers of Tux Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Word Studies |= Master Paintings 
AtLess Than Half Price ) "=<" 


in our most delicate and highly artistic carbon-tint. They form an ideal collection for 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
HIS work is unique. It is midway be- home decoration, either framed or unframed. They are so exquisitely made as to 
arouse instant admiration in every lover of the beautiful, and they will be, as well, a 

constant source of satisfaction and pride with those who appreciate an attractive home, 

Each picture is mounted so as to be available for use unframed. 


tween an exegetical commentary and 
PAY NO MONEY TILL YOU SEE THEM! In order that you may 













Ideal Works of 
Art for Refined 
Home Decoration 


This set of 10 superb 
reproductions of the 










a lexicon and grammar. The title 
for yourself judge the 


describes it accurately. It is a careful ety- 

mological comparative study of the words 

of the New Testament. The purpose of the 

author is to enable the reader of the English 
value and merits of these works we will send them for examination to all DiGEsT 
readers who sign and return thetcoupon below. If they are found satisfactory 
send us $1, and pay the balance $1 a month for 5 months, or cash $6. You 
takeno risk. If unsatisfactory return to us. These pictures form royal gifts, 


Bible to get nearer to the standpoint of the 
Greek scholar by opening to him the native 
force, meaning, and color of the separate 

THE TEN MASTERPIECES COMPRISING THE SET 
The Size of Each Picture Mounted is 20 x 25 inches 
1, THE HAYWAIN. Constadle. 5. DANCE OF THE NYMPHS. . THE GLEANERS. JiZZet. 























ART 
LOVERS 
SOCIETY, 
1135 
Broadwa. 
New Yor! 





and the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 

Vol. II. The Writings of John. The Gospel, the 

istles, the Apocalypse. 

Vol. III. The Epistles of Paul—Romans, Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, 

Vol. 1V. The Thessalonian Epistles. The Epistles 
to the Galatians, The Pastoral Epistles, and The 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The price of this set has heretofore been 
sixteen dollars, but for a limited time the 
publishers will supply the complete set of 


4 Volumes Mandsomely Bound in Cloth for $8.00 
and subscribers may pay for the set in 






words of the New Testament, and the sig- 
nificance of their usage by different evangel- 
2. THE HORSEPAIR. Bonheur. By Carot. . THE MILL. Ruysdael. 
3. THE LIFE BOAT. Haguette. 6. SPRING. By Carot. 10. PRINCE OF NASSAU, 


ists and apostles. 
Vol. I. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 

4. DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 7. SHEEP INSNOWSTORM. By Van Dyck. 

By Gainsborough. By Schenck. 










Send on ap- 
proval a Set of 
Ten Copies of Mas- 
ter Paintings 
mounted, and the two 
extra pictures free. If 
satisfactory, I agree to 
pay $1 within five days 
and #la month thereafter 
for five months. If not 
satisfactory will return them 
within five days. 


































A great diversity of subjects is offered, but every picture is a beau- 
tiful reproduction of a true masterpiece. Inferior copies sell in 
art shops for $5 each. 


FREE to Digest Readers If you will mail us the 


coupon opposite at once 
we will mount the entire set on art boards and include in 
or aa two additional pictures, the finest we ever 
issued, mounted, and free of expense to you. These 4 MW Namh..........ccccccccccecceccece 
have sold for $3 each. ii 
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thly instal ts of dollar. The ]|/% gsorinvepe enpicry 1135 Maw Vari £0 4 ADDRESS....-- 
Cs 7 igen orper pt Pook saaiee pony biesall ART LOVERS SOCIETY BROADWAY New York 
in cloth, stamped in gold. The volumes i 
contain from 600 to 800 pageseach. The set 4 


will be sent by express or freight as re- 
quested, the charges for transportation to 
be paid by the purchaser. In every point of 
manufacture—typography, paper, and bind- 
ing—the set is absolutely first-class and is 
identical with the $16.00 edition. Specimen 
pages and full descriptive circular sent free 
on request. If the set is to be sent by mail 
or by express prepaid, 92 cents should be 
added to the first instalment to pay trans- 
portation charges. A discount of ae will be 
allowed for cash payment with order. 


SPECIAL ORDER AT 50% DISCOUNT 


Please send me Vincent’s Word Studies in the 
New Testament, in four volumes, for which J agree 
to pay eight dollars, as follows: One dollar enclosed 
and one dollar on the first of each month hereafter 





Third Edition of Anne Warner’s Popular Success 


AND HER FRIEND MRS. LATHROP | 


“ Anything more humorous than the Susan Clegg papers 
would be hard to find. Susan Clegg is an original creation,” 
says Jeannette L. Gilder, Editor of Zhe Critic. 


FNS 















































until the full amount is paid. 
Matas With frontispiece, 227 pages, 12mo. $1.00 postpaid 
POs, At all booksellers. LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 3 
Date Sie Fe. ae Sonar ic cpaA een tee seen FE i 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, ; 


is-te7 Pith Ave, DISRAEL] _ || Six GENUINE IRISH LOVE STORIES 


(JUST READY) 
THE SIMPLE LIFE || A Study in Personality 
By Rev. CHARLES WACNER and Ideas THe 


Thera ts of age, Prien PASSIONATE HEARTS 

















Roosevelt says to the author: ‘I am preaching your 
book to my countrymen.” It contains 200 haseng By WALTER SICHEL 
Price bound in paper cover, 30cents ; cloth bound, 60 cents. 

Get the Ogilvie edition, sold by all dealers or mailed 


postpaid on receipt of price by The utterances of Disraeli from the early ‘| By ANNA MacMANUS (Ethna Carberry) 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY twenties to the latest seventies in his books || 


With the pen of an artist and a great love 
in her heart the author has written six beau- 
tiful, throbbing, magically appealing Irish 


53 Rose Street, New York and his speeches with the striking events in 
his life, private as well as public, form the || 


basis of this study of the man and his 











BEFORE YOU VISIT WASHINGTON message. His personality, the underlying ||| [Ove Stories full of novelty, humor, tender- 
BE SURE TO READ THIS BOOK ||| principles of his brilliant statesmanship, his ||| "®SS: Passion, and tragedy. The Irish are 
: : : . = lovers through and through. When we want 

‘A picture of Washington, both informing and enduring theories on Labor, Church, Mon- 


7 — ; pase . “piles she . ideal love story, we pick out a gallant * 

entertaining.” —Christian Intelligencer. archy, Foreign Policy, Empire, Society, Lit- a eee re ao Prd ; : 
WwW erature, and many other subjects so full of weed omg vr Z ee ee ee 

A S H j N Cc I Oo N light and guidance for to-day’s problems are || ie . me ’ a ee en , > 

given clear and scholarly explanation. FEED. & COE: SUREY: FS SO. O88: SD: SINE TE ee ; 

ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS upon the stage. Such will be found in this 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National Svo, cloth, illustrated, 335 pages charming book. 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional de- Price, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.63 12mo, cloth, 128 pages. 
ption. BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE, 75 cents postpaid. 
i2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 net, by mail $1.09. 
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Broapway, FourtH AVENUB 
NINTH & TENTH STREETS. 


NEw YORK, 


Oct. 14, 1904. 
To the Public: -- 

The latest edition of The Century Dictionary & Cyclo- 
pedia & Atlas, which is now coming from the DeVinne Press, com- 
pletes our arrangement with the publishers under which we have 
been able to sell this great work at half-price. 

As soon as this edition is exhausted our half-price 
offer will no longer be in force, and the distribution will be 
resumed by the publishers. 


This notice is now going to all with whom we have had 
correspondence about The Century, and, as a result, the sets are 
being taken rapidly. 


This important question confronts you and demands im- 
mediate attention: 

Shall I secure The Century now, save half the publish- 
ers' price, have the use of the complete work while making small 
monthly payments; or, later, pay double the Wanamaker price 
and continue to get along without this great help in the 
meantime. 














Don't--if money and advancement mean anything to you-- 
dismiss this question with the idea that you will purchase as 
conveniently after while. The publishers believe the work is 
now so well established as The Great American Work of Reference 
that people must have it and will readily pay the regular 
price. There will, therefore, be no "after while" so far 
as the Wanamaker half-price, little-payment sale is con- 
cerned. Consider the question while the half-price 


prevails. Respectfully, 






IF YOU DOUBT The Century’s direct, practical value to you write your name and address into the 
corner coupon, designating (by number) that one of the following profusely illustrated booklets which most 
interests you. Mail the coupon and the booklet will be sent free. Your request will in no way obligate 
you either to purchase or to inquire further. 










and mail it 
promptly to 


John Wanamaker 
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IMPORTANT! Each booklet contains a beautifully illustrated article on the 
value of The Century to The Woman and in The Home. Women should, therefore, 
select the booklet most likely to interest also some other member of the family. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


KUROPATKIN’S ATTEMPT TO ADVANCE. 


“4 DVANCE will now be no idle word; Kuropatkin is going 

through to save his comrades at Port Arthur, tho he may 
have to defeat four opposing armies to do so,” exclaimed the St. 
Petersburg /Vovosti,as reported by cable, when its editor read 
Kuropatkin’s address to his army delivered just before the recent 
attack on the Japanese. All the previous retreats, declared Kuro- 
patkin in this address, were “necessary in order to gain complete 
and decisive victory over the enemy when the time came”; but 
“now the moment to go to meet the enemy, for which the whole 
army has been longing, has come, and the time has arrived for us 
to compel the Japanese to do our will.” These words “ put fresh 
fire into the men,” says Nemirovitch Danchenko, the distinguished 
Russian war correspondent, and “ the one theme,‘ Port Arthur, we 
must get there in time to deliver it!’ was heard on every side.” 
In this spirit Kuropatkin’s army left Mukden on October 6, at- 
tacked the Japanese on Sunday, the 9th, and captured Bentsia- 
putsze, east of the Yentai coal-mines, held their own through 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, but were forced back on Wednes- 
day. The Japanese reported on Wednesday that the Russian 
right, center, and left were all falling back in disorder, and a des- 
patch on Thursday said that “all three Japanese armies are en- 
gaged in pursuing the Russians.” The battle was fought in “ bit- 
ter cold and rain,” and “in some places the fighting passed in 
desperation anything since the war began.” “The cause of the 
Russian defeat,” says the London Standard’s correspondent at 
Yentai, “is that the Japanese army drove a wedge into the middle 
of the enemy’s line.” The middle of the line was at the village of 
Shakhe, and it was there that the fighting was fiercest. Half a 
dozen times the village was taken and retaken. In one of these 
attacks Kuropatkin himself took command of the Petroff regiment 
and carried the town in a desperate assault, in the midst of a fu- 
rious storm of rain, hail, and thunder, only to be driven out again 
by a hot Japanese bombardment. Other positions changed hands 
ten times. The Japanese say they have buried 10,000 Russian 
dead, and they reckon the total Russian loss at 40,000. A St. 


44 Fleet Street, London. 


Petersburg despatch says that “the most conservative estimate” 
of the Russian loss is 30,000. The Japanese loss and the strength 
of the two armies have not yet been stated. 

Many are now suggesting that the time has come for Russia to 
sue for peace. The New York Journal of Commerce urges the 


bankers to stop the war by refusing more money to Russia. It 
says: 


“If after the grandiloquent claims of Kuropatkin’s address to 
his troops, Russia is not in a position to turn back the tide of war 
and check once and for all the advance of the Japanese, she never 
can be. If the Czar and 
his advisers persist in ee —] 
disregarding the plain 
logic of facts, it may be 
hoped that those who 
are asked to furnish the 
sinews of war will show 
greater wisdom, and 
that the continuance of 
a hopeless struggle will 
be rendered impossible 
by a refusal of Russia’s 
creditors to lend her 
more money.” 








The Japanese are re- 
ported to be almost as 
much appalled at the 
Russian losses as at 
their own, and a mem- 
ber of the diplomatic 
corps in Tokyo is rep- 
resented as saying: 











GENERAL GRIPENBERG. 
He is to command the Czar’s new army. 
There is much gossip in European organs as 
to his sentiments toward Kuropatkin. 


“TI believe the world 
will recoil from the sick- 
ening slaughter of this 
battle. Every interest 
of humanity demands the adjustment of the differences between 
the two nations and the proclamation of peace. The situation be- 
tween the two belligerents is a delicate one, but what a splendid 
triumph for diplomacy it would be if peace could be arranged. 

“It seems to me that the question of honor is no longer involved. 
If Russia feels that such a question is involved, surely the heroic 
and successful defense of Port Arthur and the valor shown by Rus- 
sian soldiers on the fields of Manchuria should forever determine 
the quality of Russian courage. 

“Russians should remember that the distance dividing her 
strength and the limitations of her railway are historical factors in 
this war. These factors are generally known. They are appre- 
ciated by everybody and are not looked upon as faults.” 


Kuropatkin’s friends are saying that this disastrous movement 
was ordered from St. Petersburg; but the authorities there shift 
the blame back upon him. The New York Zvening Post thinks it 
is “obvious” that the advance “could not have been the work of 
Kurop2ikin and his generals,” but was a “counsel of desperation 
from St. Petersburg.” The New York Z7idbune says on this 
point: 


“ Judging from what we know of Kuropatkin, of his caution and 
prudence and Fabian tactics, it seems simply impossible that he 
should have elected to make a movement which has turned out so 
badly. It looks far more like a piece of Viceroy Alexeieft’s blun- 
dering. If that marplot has got back to St. Petersburg, whither 
he was said recently to have started, and these are the first-fruits 
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GENERAL SAKAROFF. GENERAL BILDERLING. 
Sakaroff, Kuropatkin’s chief of staff, was in charge of the reconnaissances in 


front of the main army. Bilderling’s corps occupied the Russian center. 


Sakaroff,and then Bilderling, were to succeed Kuropatkin in case the commander 


was disabled. 








GENERAL RENNENKAMPF. GENERAL KASHTALINSKY. 


These two Cossack commanders tried to encircle Kuroki’s right, and the Tat- | 
ter, in turn, tried to cut off their retreat. 


FOUR OF KUROPATKIN’S GENERALS. 


of his counseling to the Czar, both the Czar and his generals in 
the field may well regret that he did not get lost somewhere on the 
road in mid-Siberia. If, however, Kuropatkin did take the initia- 
tive, we can suppose nothing but that he was suffering from a tem- 
porary relapse into the indiscretion which afflicted him when he 
made his famous boast about driving the Japanese into the sea and 
dictating terms of peace 
at Tokyo.” 








Kuropatkin’s excess- 
ive caution, in the opin- 
ion of the York 
Globe, betrays his lack 


New 


of military genius. It 
observes : 

“* The right wing re- 
tired to the principal 
position,’ telegraphs 
Kuropatkin. Again: 
‘ In the center the troops 
were forced to retire 
from the advance to the 
main position abort 2 
P.M.’ And again: ‘In 
front of Yentai we re- 
tired across the Snakhe 
River to positions pre- 
viously prepared.’ 

“The Russian gen- 
eral, it thus appears, 
does not venture either 
to resist or to attack un- 
til he has prepared a 
rearward shelter. <A 
fine theoretical strategist and a most methodical tactician, caution 
so rules his heart that he lacks the audacity necessary toa great 
captain. Grant fought the battle of Shiloh with a river at his 
back, and with only boats enough to carry 10,000 men. ‘If you 
had been defeated what would you have done?’ asked a critic. 
* But we were not defeated,’ answered Grant. ‘ But suppose you 
had been; how would you have brought your army away with so 
few boats?’ ‘ Oh, there were plenty of boats to have carried all 
who would have been left,’ was the reply: 

“ Kuropatkin seems constitutionally incapable of taking such a 
risk. A learned soldier, his mind is so possessed with its sophisti- 
cation that it has lost its simplicity. H4s thoughts are more di- 
rected toward preventing a disastrous defeat than toward securing 
a victory. The history of warfare shows that campaigns are not 
won by such commanders, but rather by the Marlboroughs, the 
Napoleons, and the Grants.” 














GENERAL ZILINSKY. 


Chief of staff to Admiral Alexeieff, and said 
to have arranged the blocking of Kuropatkin’s 
reinforcements, with disastrous results, at Liao- 
Yang. 


THE DOUBTFUL STATES. 


N HILE there are Republican and Democratic editors and cor- 
= respondents who “claim everything in sight” for their re- 
spective parties, there are enough others who indicate by silence 
the States they expect to lose, and enough independent prophets 
who say what they think, to afford a clew to the true feeling of 
those whose business it is to know the situation. The Republican 
papers, for example, talk of the election as if a victory for Roose- 
velt were certain, while the Democratic papers do not seem so sure 
of a Parker victory; and the attitude of the independent papers 
seems to incline to the Republican view. When speaking of New 
York State, however, the Democratic tone takes on confidence at 
once. “The Democrats are as certain to carry New York as they 
are to carry Texas,” declares the Indianapolis Sextine/ (Dem.); 
and the Atlanta /ourna/(Dem.) avers that “it would be impossible 
to find a man, except, perhaps, in some asylum for the feeble- 
minded, who believes that the Republicans have even a ghost of a 
chance to elect their state ticket,” and “no intelligent man” be- 
lieves New York can be carried for Roosevelt. The Baltimore 


Herald (Dem.), and Mews (Ind.), and the Springfield Repudlican 

















KUROPATKIN AT LAST HAS THF BALL, BUT CAN HE MAKE HIS DISTANCE? 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 
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(Ind.) expect to see New York elect Herrick (Dem.) 
governor; but the two latter papers are less sure 
hat Parker will get the State’s electoral vote. The 
New York /Hera/d (Ind.) has made a canvass that 
seems to show that President Roosevelt will “ come 


: 


down to the Bronx” with 150,000 plurality. The 
Democratic plurality below the Bronx in 1902 was 
122,000, which would give the State to the President 
by nearly 30,000. The harmony in the Democratic 
ranks, the dissension between the friends of Platt 
and those of Odell, and the unpopularity of the latter, 
who is being made a prominent issue of the cam- 


paign, are all being counted on by the Demo- 














cratic press to turn the State over to Parker and 
Herrick. 

But the Democrats, to win, must carry not only 
New York, but Indiana. “It is not easy to figure possible victory 
without Indiana,” says the Nashville American (Dem.). New York 
and Indiana have “ gone hand in hand to victory ” for many years, 
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remarks the Washington Pos¢(Ind.), and if one should go Demo- 
cratic and the other Republican, or if New York should go Demo- 
cratic and Roosevelt be elected, “ two long-established precedents 
would be badly shattered.” There are indications, however, that 
Indiana will remain in the Republican column, where it has been 


WAITING TO BE CONVINCED. 


Bowers in the Indianapolis Mews. 


in the last two national elections. Major J. M. Carson, the veteran 
Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. 
Dem.), places New York in the Democratic list and Indiana in the 
Republican; and the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) says that “if the silver Democrats support 
Parker, Indiana will be as close as it was in several Presidential 
campaigns preceding 1896; but if they refuse to support him, 
Roosevelt will carry the State by a substantial plurality.” Wal- 
ter Wellman, the astute Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press (Rep.) and Chicago Record-Herald (Rep.), has 
visited the State, and finds that in recent years “ Indiana has been 
slowly Republicanized.” The “first voters” are pretty solid for 
Roosevelt, the Bryanites are “sore,” the negro immigration has 
been large, and, to sum up, Mr. Wellman says that “ with the Re- 
publican ranks virtually solid, with the Democracy bound to lose 
a few thousands of the Bryanites, with nothing present in the public 
mind to Jead to an upheaval, and with Indiana a Republican State 
to start with, one does not need to be a seventh son to foresee the 
result.” 

Turning to the other doubtful States, New Jersey seems to be 
considered Republican and West Virginia Democratic, altho the 
fight is still raging in both States. The New York //era/d says in 
a news report of the feeling at the Democratic headquarters that 
“it is admitted by the Democratic managers that while there is a 
fighting chance of carrying New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Delaware, 
the outlook in these States is not favorable to the Democratic 
ticket.” The Atlanta /ourna/ (Dem.) publishes a political article 
in which it is said of New Jersey that “all signs now point to the 
Republicans carrying that State”; and the Paterson (N. J.) Cal/ 
(Rep.) claims the State for the national Republican ticket by 
45,000 plurality, and for the state ticket by 30,000. Mr. Bryan,ina 
speech in Norfolk, Neb., on October 6, declared that “a Roosevelt 
victory in Nebraska is certain,” and the Chicago /nter Ocean, a 
strongly Republican paper, has given up Maryland to the Demo- 
crats. The New York 777dune (Rep.) lists Colorado and Nevada 
as “probably Democratic.” Wisconsin, according to prevailing 
opinion, is likely to choose Republican electors, whatever the out- 
come on the State ticket; while Connecticut is not claimed with 
any great show of reason as yet by either side. Major Carson 
puts Connecticut in the Republicanlist. An interesting feature of 
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“ Wait a minute.” 
McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


BRYAN 


ON THE 


the campaign is the assertion made by the Kansas City 7zmes 
(Ind.) and other papers that ought to know, that if the Republicans 
in Missouri had indorsed Folk, or if they were not now expending 
all their energy to elect their State ticket, Roosevelt would be like- 
ly to carry Missouri, and 7he 7zmes would not be surprised to see 


him do so, as itis. It says: 


“The Republican candidate who could carry this State would 
indeed achieve an extraordinary thing. But Roosevelt is so popu- 
lar among both Republicans and Democrats in the West in gen- 
eral, and in Missouri in particular, and Parker arouses so little 
interest in the same territory that it would not be surprising to 
Western people if Roosevelt should overcome the comparatively 
small plurality of the last Presidential election.” 


Now that the politicians are beginning to talk about an expensive campaign in 
Indiana the boys are cheering up a bit— The /ndianapelis News. 

THERE are fewer political speeches being made in Texas than in any State of 
the Union. In fact, our inducements to immigrants are numberless. Come to 
Texas.— Zhe Houston Post. 
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BRYAN TO THE RESCUE! 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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HiGcGins—* Let go, Ben!” 
OpDELL—“ No; we must hang together !” 
— Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 
BRINK. 


MR. BRYAN’S CAMPAIGN IN INDIANA. 


~HE Democratic fight for Indiana’s fifteen electoral votes is 
viewed with a peculiar interest by the press from the fact 
that Chairman Taggart has brought Mr. Bryan into the State for 
a “whirlwind campaign” to reconcile the “ Bryanites” to Parker. 
Mr. Taggart himself is also spending two weeks in this doubtful 
State, employing less spectacular methods to land it in the Demo- 
cratic column. The Indiana correspondents describe Mr. Bryan’s 
progress through the State as a continuous triumph. His train is 
greeted with “deafening shouts of applause,” the schools are dis- 
missed, business ceases, special trains and long processions of 
vehicles concentrate the population of the region, and at every stop 
the erstwhile candidate is surrounded by a sea of faces, attentive 
to his every word. At stations where his train does not stop 
“large numbers of people assemble and cheer lustily as the train 
While 
Mr. Bryan is speaking for Parker, the Republicans distribute 
printed extracts from the Nebraskan’s former speeches in which 
Parker is treated with invective and acrid sarcasm. 

The correspondents describe Mr. Bryan as perfectly sincere in 
his support of the ticket. He describes his own attitude in the 
following paragraphs taken from several of his speeches in In- 
diana : 


goes by,” while Mr. Bryan bows from the rear platform. 


“If you ask me why I, a silver Democrat, can support Judge 
Parker, a gold Democrat, I will answer that I am more interested 
in constitutional government and human liberty than I ever was in 
gold or silver.” 

“Some silver men say they don’t like Parker because he believes 
in gold. I knew it before the convention and I have had no reason 
to doubt it since. How can the situation be improved by voting 
against agold Democrat and aiding a gold Republican like Roose- 
velt, who attacks Parker because he voted for me as a silver man 
in 1896 and 1900? The money question is not a paramount issue 
now. I say to you silver Democrats, I am more interested in con- 
stitutional government than in either gold or silver. If men who 
are opposed to Judge Parker on the money question were to defeat 
him now they would have to take the responsibility for four years 
more of Republican rule.” 

“The Republicans are spending money, circulating my speeches 
among you and spreading broadcast what they claim is my opinion 
of Judge Parker. I want to tell you now that I am as sincerely for 
the Democratic ticket as headed by Parker as I was for the ticket 
which was headed by myself. I am for Parker because Parker 
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stands on a platform which embraces my views on matters which 
are now paramount. Parker voted for me and supported the 
Democratic ticket, tho he did not agree with my views on the 
financial question. Why should not I be for Parker when he and 
I agree on the Philippine question and on all the other great ques- 
tions now to the front?” 


The Democratic managers express great confidence that Mr. 
Bryan’s campaign will win Indiana for Parker, but a number of 
Democratic papers think that the Nebraskan’s recent radical 
speeches in his home State indicate that he would rather capture 
the party leadership again than see Parker in the White House. 
The Chattanooga Z77mes (Dem.) says: 


“If Mr. Bryan were really and genuinely anxious for the election 
of Judge Parker he would drop his threats of what he is going to 
do after the election, and which he knows is seriously embarrassing 
the ticket in doubtful States. and quit promising what is going to 
happen in case of Parker’s election. His persistent agitation of 
his peculiar notions, after a brief period of quietude, comes now 
as the only note of disharmony, and he is sounding it significantly 
at a time when it is calculated to do the most harm. He could 
probably do his party no more harm by an open opposition than he 
is doing by the course of so-called advocacy he is now pursuing. 
Watson is influencing all the votes he could make by direct oppo- 
sition, and Mr. Bryan appears to be determined to reach the others 
by indirection. But Judge Parker seems to have developed the 
force to win, despite both marplots.” 


An almost equaily uncomplimentary view seems to be taken by 
the Brooklyn Fag/e (Dem.), which says: 


“Politics makes strange bedfellows. In the little matter of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver Bryan is proof against persua- 
sion. Sois Parker. One believes that wealth can be created by 
the simple process of turning on the mints. In the opinion of the 
other there is no royal road to riches, money being merely a me- 
dium, facilitating the exchange of what one has for what one needs. 
Parker holds that the single standard is unalterably fixed; Bryan 
takes refuge in the quantitative explanation and would probably 
welcome a scarcity of gold. Still, he is supporting Parker. He 
has come to the conclusion that the money question is no longer 
paramount, and he is convinced that the seeds of despotism have 
been sown in this country. Well, circumstances alter cases. 
Bryan is not now a candidate for the Presidency and that makes 
all the difference in the world. It is not good form to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. It is quite advisable that those who believe 
in free silver should vote for Parker, not because of their belief, 
but because the election of Parker is desirable. They are con- 

















A NEW WAY TO “BUST” THE TRUSTS. 
—Biggers in the Nashville Banner. 
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tributing to a cause worth supporting, however much their reasons 
may differ from those of gold Democrats. Bryan will be of serv- 
ice. It has finally come to pass that he is identified with a cause 
the triumph of which will not be detrimental to the country. It 
was about time.” 





EXPERT OPINION ON RAILROAD WRECKS. 


MARKED difference is noticeable between the newspaper 

remedies for our many railroad wrecks and the remedies 
proposed by railroad and insurance men, who are experts on the 
subject. The chief remedy proposed by the newspapers is the 
stronger construction of cars, which might prevent loss of life, but 
which obviously would not prevent collisions. The New York 
Journal of Commerce recently inquired of prominent railroad offi- 
cials and of casualty underwriters as to their ideas of the causes 
leading to these railroad disasters and solicited suggestions for 
possible remedies. Many of the railroad officials do not care to 
express views for publication, while, on the other hand, the insur- 
ance men are only too ready to lay the blame at the door of the 
roads, believing that something must be radically wrong in the 
matter of railway equipment or management. 

Mr. James J. Hill, president of the Great Northern Railway 
Company, declares that until the public realizes its own danger 
from the neglect of those whose duty it is to protect the trains, 
“there will be no relief from the liability to accident.” He adds 
that the difficulty in enforcing discipline and the careless familiarity 
with which men take not only their own lives but the lives of train- 
loads of passengers into danger, “ will not be prevented until those 
who are responsible through criminal neglect are punished crimi- 


nally.” Mr. Stickney, president of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway Company, believes that many of the railroad disasters 
have been caused by the conductor and engineer of one train mis- 
taking their orders, and he goes so far as to declare that in most 
cases “ it is not a misunderstanding of orders, but a wilful disobe- 
dience,” not with the intention of causing a wreck, but “ growing 
out of the thought on the part of the conductor that there is time 
enough to get out on the main track and do something before the 
opposite train can arrive.” This occurs quite frequently, we learn ; 
but if no damage is done, nobody knows anything about it. Mr. 
Stickney says further: “It does not seem to me that any legisla- 


tion could be devised which would make the management more 
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TALK ABOUT YOUR “BIG STICKS!” 
—Brinkerhoff in the Toledo Biade. 


SOME “BIG STICK” IDEAS ILLUSTRATED. 
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alert on the subject. Legislation could not impose larger penalties 
or enforce them as promptly as they are jmposed and enforced by 
each accident.” 

On the insurance men’s side of the discussion, we find President 
Dunham, of the Travelers’ Insurance Company, taking the theory 
of coincidence to account for the fact that many railway disasters 
have happened within a few weeks. Mr. Dunham does not know 
of any respect in which existing laws could be improved, but he 
believes “that the more frequent infliction of the penalties now 
prescribed upon railway officials would result in better rules and 
better practises upon roads where rules and practise are now in- 
sufficient to prevent such disasters as have recently occurred.” 
Mr. Fibel, of the Great Eastern Casualty and Indemnity Company, 
believes that “the root of the difficulty lies in the immoral system 
of organization of railroad companies,” by which “the manage- 
ment must strive to earn dividends on the water injected into the 
capital and can not afford to spend in proper improvement of the 
road and on its physical operation the amount requisite to insure a 
maximum of safety.” Mr. Atwood, of the Preferred Accident In- 
surance Company, recommends a law that would make it so ex- 
pensive to the railroad companies that they could not afford to take 
the chances that theynowdo. He suggests that “for every human 
life sacrificed by the carelessness of officials or employees of a 
railroad company the sum to be paid by such railroad company 
should in no case be less than $50,000, and as much more as the 
juries would see fit to award.” 

E. E. Clapp & Co., of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, ob- 
serve that disastrous wrecks occur more often on roads running 
through long stretches of thinly populated sections than in the case 
of roads running between adjacent cities. This, we are told, is 
due to the fact that the roadbeds, management, inspection, and 
maintenance of the roads in the thinly populated districts are not 
as good as those of the roads where the traffic is large and impor- 
tant. The American public itself, say E. E. Clapp & Co., is re- 
sponsible, to a great extent, for the railroad wrecks. We quote 
their remarks on this point: 

“The American public seems to have little regard for the safety 
of human life from indirect or contingent causes. It has as little 
regard for its own safety as it has for the safety of others from 
It is optimistic and will take long chances. The 
public is too busy to kick much, too anxious to get from one place 
to another to regard safety as anything but a secondary considera- 
tion. Ans 

“If there were in America a stronger regard for human safety, 
both on the part of the individual for his own safety and on the 
part of those responsible for his safety, there would be little need 
to crystallize it in the form of new laws. 

“Railway management from the very top to the lowest bottom 
would not only feel but share the stern sentiment that greater re- 
gard for human safety must be had, and railway commissioners 
would give more than formal attention to their duties, responsibili- 
ties, and official opportunities for good. 

“The happy-go-lucky willingness on the part of the traveling 
public to take things as they are and trust to luck, and the similar 
tendency on the part of the railway management and employees to 
do and give as little as the public will ‘ stand for’ would alike dis- 
appear or diminish, if they were not merely the echo of the char- 
acteristic American disregard for the safety of human life.” 


such causes. 


The Railway Age (Chicago) remarks that the people are “ very 
, 


naturally and properly ” calling for a reform in operative methods, 


and it observes: 


“The first step toward such a reform lies in better discipline, and 
better discipline can be had only in relaxing the hold of the labor 
unions. - A superintendent who attempts to enforce rigid discipline 
to-day is sure to be visited by a grievance committee to-morrow, 
and public sentiment is equally sure to side with the committee, 
regardless of the merits of the alleged grievance. This in spite of 
the fact that some of those who help to make that same public 
sentiment may go down to death the day after to-morrow because 
of the conduct which the superintendent was endeavoring to rec- 
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tify. The public, when the catastrophe comes, blames not the 
labor-union, but the company. When the people arise in their 
wrath and put an end to the chief follies of labor domination they 
will have gone far in protecting themselves against train accidents, 
“The next step in the desired retorm lies in the improvement of 
the plant by better signaling. In saying this we are well aware 
that eminent railway men of ripe experience do not believe in 
block-signaling for single-track roads. They are not, however, in 
the majority, we think, and most of them will admit that intrinsi- 
cally the American system of train-despatching is not scientific. 
Weighed in the balance, it has been found wanting. This condition 
and considerations of expediency call for the extension of block- 
signaling as rapidly as the money can be found to pay for it. At 
this point responsibility rests not with the men actively managing 
the properties, but with those who control the budgets. It rests 
with Wall Street. One of the perils of our railways under the 
trend of events in recent years has been excessive domination of 
Wall Street influences. There has been danger of too much 
financing and too little real railroading, too much regard to the 
technicalities of the balance-sheet and too little substantial prog- 
ress in the science of transportation. The boards of directors, the 
finance and executive committees, hold the key to the situation.” 


THE *“*SLOCUM” DISASTER REPORT. 


NDICTMENTS, dismissals, and a call for new laws mark the 
report of the “Commission of the United States on the Inves- 
tigation of the General Slocum Disaster,” and the accompanying 
letter of President Roosevelt; and the newspapers regard the 
The recommendations 
“will meet hearty public approval,” says the New York World; 
and 7he American wants to know why nobody is in jail yet, “ four 
months after the murder of the S/ocum passengers.” Says the 
New York Press : 

“Congress ought to respond as soon as it meets to the demand 
of the commission, in behalf of the people, for laws to prevent and 
punish such crimes. The President's letter to Secretary Metcalf 
discloses the shocking fact that there is no specific federal statute 
covering the hideous deception of the Camden manufacturers who 
put bars of iron into ‘ life-preservers’ to give their murderous 
wares the proper weight! 

“Owing to the President’s aggressive personal interest in the 
work begun last summer after the slaughter, it is now certain that 
the 955 victims of the S/ocum did not give up their lives to cor- 
poration cupidity and official neglect wholly in vain.” 


strongest measures as none too severe. 


The President (in his letter to Secretary Metcalf of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, transmitting the commission’s re- 
port) recalls that the Department of Justice has already secured 
indictments against the master and captain of the S/ocum, the 
managing directors of the steamboat company, and the two assis- 
tant inspectors who inspected the steamboat. In addition, he says, 
the department has secured the indictment of the manager and 
three employees of the Nonpareil Cork Works, who put iron bars 
in their life-preservers, an offense “of so heinous a character that 
The 
President recommends new legislation to cover such cases, for “ it 


it is difficult to comment upon it with proper self-restraint.” 


appears that the national legislature has never enacted a law pro- 
viding in set terms for the punishment of this particular species of 
infamy, doubtless because it never entered the head of any man 
that so gross an infamy could be perpetrated.” The commission’s 
recommendation that Supervising Inspector Rodie and Local In- 
spectors Dumont and Barrett be removed meets the President’s 
approval, and a “searching investigation” into the whole inspec- 
tion service is ordered. 

The report of the commission, which fills 62 printed pages, gives 
us the disquieting information that “many similar vessels,” “ the 
construction of which is quite as dangerous as that of the S/ocum,” 
are now plying the waters of the United States. 
of 268 vessels disclosed 33 per cent. of defective or missing life- 


The reinspection 


preservers and 26 and 55 per cent. of defective and missing hose; 
and the commission suspects that as bad a state of things would 
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tion Service. 


FEDERAL ‘*SLOCUM” COMMISSION. 


be found to be true of the boilers. ‘The report shows that the total 
loss of life in the disaster was 955 persons, with 175 injured, out of 
a total list of 1,358. We quote the following interesting para- 
graphs from the report: 


“All the upper works of this vessel were constructed of light 
wood and had been painted and burnished many times and were, 
therefore, ina highly inflammable condition. In the construction 
of the vessel there were no safeguards against fire other than com- 
pliance with the regulations as regards the proximity of woodwork 
to boilers. The vessel had no fireproof hatches or bulkheads and 
was built entirely of wood.” 

“The General Slocum was built to carry a large number of ex- 
cursionists (2,500 allowed by law), and in her design there was ap- 
parently no consideration whatever given to the question of inflam- 
mability. In such a vessel a fire, once having obtained fair 
headway, could not be controlled and the vessel would be quickly 
consumed, as exemplified in the case of the General Slocum. 
There are many similar vessels doing service in. the waters.of the 


‘United States, the construction of which is quite as dangerous as 


that of the S/ocum, and unless this kind of construction shall be 
prohibited or modified by law the safety of a large number of pas- 
sengers carried by excursion-steamers and steamers plying on the 
inland waters of the United States can not be assured.” 

“The evidence before the commission establishes the fact that 
the master made no attempt whatsoever to fight the fire, to ex- 
amine its condition, or to control, assure, direct, or aid the passen- 
gers in any way whatever. It isalleged that he was unable to reach 
the place where the passengers were by reason of the fire, but this 
is contradicted by the evidence of many witnesses, and is obvious- 
ly not true.” 

“ An essential fact of negligence is the utter failure of the master 
to fight the fire or aid the passengers. Ina less degree the pilots, 
in the same manner, after beaching the boat, and while there were 
still many passengers on board, failed in their duty to assist and 
rescue the said passengers. Very little assistance was given or 
control exercised by any of the officers or crew on behalf of the 
passengers.” 

“After a careful consideration of the entire testimony as to the 
time of the discovery of the fire, the commission is of the opinicn 
that the men in the pilot-house had knowledge of the fire before 
the steamer passed the eastern end of Ward's Island. The com- 
mission therefore believes that the master knew of the fire in time 
to have beached the vessel either in Little Hell Gate to the west- 
ward of the Sunken Meadows, or in the Bronx Kills to the east- 
ward of the Sunken Meadows, and to have thereby gained the 
great and essential advantage of placing the vessel with her stern 
to the wind so that the flames would be driven forward and away 
from the passengers instead of taking a course that inevitably 
arove the flames rapidly aft, toward the passengers, and delayed 
the beaching of the vessel for several minutes longer than was ne- 
cessary.” 

“The commission is of the opinion that the owners of the Gen- 
éral Slocum are censurable in a high degree for the inadequate 


and improper conditions prevailing on board this vessel, and that, 
whatever may be their technical legal liability, they and their ex- 
ecutive agents share largely in the moral responsibility for the 
awful results of this disaster.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


SPEAKING of doubtful States, both parties seem to be in one just now.— The 
Washington Post. 


No wonder the movements of the Japanese army are fine — they are so 
thoroughly screened.— The Baltimore American. 


NOTHING now prevents the Russians adopting Napoleonic tactics—except the 
lack of a Napoleon.— The Philadelphia North American. 


THE British Tibetan expedition has left Lhassa. That was because the Brit- 
ish couldn’t take it with them. But they will return.— 7/e Boston Globe. 


THE signs are that Teddy will fight his way to membership in the Society of 
Friends before the campaign is over.-— The Charleston News and Courier, 


Wi1TH the water shut off, the coal-bin empty, and the gas bill due, Port Arthur 
is in a position to sympathize with some of the rest of us.— 7he Minneapolis 
Times. 


AMONG the anomalies is the Hibernian Coal Company of Germany with mines 
called Shamrock, etc. Talk about “standing Pat.” Why, you can’t lose him !— 
The United Mine Workers’ Journal. 


Goop RuNNERS.—“ It’s too bad the ruler of Russia isn’t elected.” ‘ You be- 
lieve in republics, then?” ‘“ Yes, but I wasn’t thinking of that. I was just pic- 
turing how the Russian candidates would run.”—7he Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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PRINCE CHARMING—“ If that old lady won’t awake until I kiss her, she’s in 
for a good long snooze.” The Ogden Standard. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


“WHEN SHAKESPEARE WENT TO ITALY.” 


LF. 
time around the name of England's greatest dramatist, not 
the least interesting is that which relates to the question, Was 


Italy? Several of the commentators on 
Shakespeare's life have insisted that he never left England. 


the many controversies that have grown up from time to 


Shakespeare ever in 
One 
critic endeavors to explain Shakespeare's unquestioned knowledge 
of Italy by declaring that the dramatist obtained his facts from an 
Italian teacher living in London. A second thinks that the infor- 
mation was imparted by a fellow actor who is known to have trav- 
eled in Italy. But why, it is asked by other writers, must we as- 
sume that Shakespeare himself was never in I taly? 

Mr. Robert Shackleton, who discusses this question in 7he Book- 
lover's Magazine (October), admits that “ nothing is more impos- 
sible than absolutely to prove that Shakespeare was ever in Italy.” 


He maintains, however, that “the 
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go about their ordinary business. 


Thus it was, likewise, when 
Shakespeare was there. 


He knew that the gondola, except for 
pleasure and for purposes of state, was almost altogether used by 
lovers and by visiting tourists, and that the ordinary citizen walked 
upon the pavement. 

“So when Gratiano was asked to show Nerissa, the supposed 
lad, the way to Shylock’s home, it was not‘ Get him a gondola,’ 
but, briefly, ‘ Show my youth old Shylock’s house’; altho Nerissa 
was to go from one end of the city to the other. 

“ Over and over again, in Venice, Shakespeare’s scenes are street 
scenes. His revelers, his maskers, his men of business use the 
streets. On the streets is the great and varied life of the city. 

“ But it is different when it comes to love. He knows the local 
customs, and he knows that the privacy of the gondola peculiarly 
fits it for lovers and courtship, and so we read: 


But there the duke was given to understand 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica... . 


“ He saw, too, the Venetian women sweet and fair. 


No wonder 
he makes Desdemona beautiful ! 


And the Venetian faces haunted 
him, as they have haunted many a 








internal evidence of the plays is 
so strong as to establish the pre- 
sumption that Shakespeare was act- 
uaily in Italy”; and this presump- 
tion “is powerfully supported by 
the fact that he had time and op- 
portunity for the journey, and by the 
further fact that he had a wealthy 
patron who actually gave him a 
large sum of money at about the 
time when the Italian journey was 
probably made.” Moreover, Shake- 
speare’s partiality in dealing with 
certain portions of Italy, combined 
with his remarkable serse of local 
color, can only lead to the conclusion 
that he had “ personal knowledge” 
of the country of which he wrote. 


At this point we quote: 


“ Draw 


a line from Milan east- 
ward. You find that it touches 
Verona, Padua. Venice. In the 


spaces between the four towns place 
roads and country houses and a 
forest for adventure—and you have 
the Italy that Shakespeare most 
dearly loved. 








traveler since. ‘ Those girls of Italy, 
take heed of them ’—it is a King of 
France into whose mouth he puts 
these words.” 


We see much in Italy, continues. 
Mr. Shackleton, precisely as Shake- 





speare saw it. 


“Still, as night comes on, cloaked 
men, wit) partly muffled faces, steal 
through the streets—not stage brig- 
ands, but honest citizens. Still the 
titled man is as common as in 
Shakespeare’s plays. Almost every 
house is a ‘ palazzo,’ and almost 
every man is an army officer or a 
count. Stillsplendid carriages, with 
footmen and outriders, drive from 
the grim old gateways. Still the lis- 
some women kneel beside the river’s. 
brink, with flail and stone, to wash 
the clothes of Italy Still the great 
oxen, drawing little carts, scratch 
their horns on the houses as they 
pass through narrow city sireets. 
Still the platano—what Shakespeare 
calls the sycamore—stands in iso- 
lated rows along the highways. Still 
men swear, as if to bear out Cali- 








“*In fair Verona, where we lay 
our scene’; ‘ Fair Padua, nursery 
of arts ’—there is always the touch of the one who loves and cares 
because he knows. It is not that, having read of Italy, Shake- 
speare pictures all of the country thus. He discriminates. He 
does not love Rome, or Florence, or Mantua, as he does the hon- 
ored four. Mantua is a convenient place for his characters to 
go to when banished from the favorite towns. Toward Florence 
he is lukewarm, in spite of the streets haunted by the memory of 
Dante, and in spite of the hillside made immortal by Boccaccio. 
Rome has his admiration but not his love.” 


The original sources of his Italian plays might, it is true, have 
been studied without going to Italy ; the tales of “ Othello” and of 
“Romeo and Juliet” could have been known to him in London. 
But “observe,” says Mr. Shackleton, “ the local knowledge with 
which his characters move about”: 


“Venice, then as now, was celebrated as the Queen of the Wa- 
ters, and as a city in which gondolas go glidingly through a vast 
network of sombrously shadowed waterways. But Shakespeare 
knew—what many travelers even now reach Venice without know- 
ing—that the city is also threaded by narrow and interlacing 
streets, joined by numberless little bridges. Every building has 
an outlet into this system of thoroughfares; and, tho the water- 
ways are freely used, it is by land, and on foot, that the Venetians 


THE HOUSE OF DESDEMONA IN VENICE, 


ban’s taunt that the Milanese Pros- 
pero had taught the language with 
that principal result. And as to 
Italian servants, those who closely know the type know that 
Shakespeare pictures it to the life and differentiates the servants 
of Italy from those of any other race.” 


In his concluding paragraphs, Mr. Shackleton explains that the 
“wealthy patron ” who, in all probability, financed Shakespeare’s 


Italian trip was the Earl of Southampton. He says further: 


“It was in 1593 that‘ Venus and Adonis’ appeared. That was 
peculiarly a year of liberty for Shakespeare because it was a time 
of plague in London and the theaters were closed. Nothing is 
more likely than that he went to Italy that year to prepare for the 
more serious work which he promised his noble patron. At that 
time he was not quite thirty years old. Southampton, nine years 
younger, had taken a degree at Cambridge, had been entered at 
Gray’s Inn for two or three years, and was eagerly making ac- 
quaintance with the world of wit and fashion. Open-handed and 
gallant, a generous friend of the stage and of literature, he was no 
doubt dazzled by the intellect of Shakespeare, and was proud to be 
of aid to him and to have the names of Southampton and Shake- 
speare connected. A likable young man was this who so early 
recognized the dramatist’s genius. It is pleasant to find him gal- 
lantly winning the favor of Queen Elizabeth, and then, before he 
was twenty-five years old, gallantly quarreling with her for the 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL IN “* THE SORCERESS.,” 


(FIRST SCENE. 


sake of marrying the girl he loved. If it was necessary for Shake- 
speare to have a patron, it is satisfactory to think that the patron 
was of such a kind. 

“Even those who most tenaciously hold that Shakespeare was 
never in Italy realize how marvelously his plays are permeated with 
Italian atmosphere. But how infinitely more reasonable to feel a 
certainty that he was there—to believe that he saw the people and 
the palaces, the ancient cities and the crumbling walls, and that he 
gazed in admiration at the blue of the Italian sky !” 


FRENCH PLAYS ADAPTED FOR THE 
AMERICAN STAGE. 
MERICAN dramatists have made no contribution other than 
that of light comedy to the output of the present dramatic 
season, and for plays of serious literary and artistic interest the 
New York theatrical managers have been compelled to draw on 


the resources of Europe. The 








group of plays described in these 
pages four weeks ago came from 
London; the three plays to which 
attention is now invited are the 
works of well-known French play- 
wrights. 

“The Sorceress” was written by 
Victorien Sardou for Sara Bern- 
hardt, and had a successful run 








last winter in Paris (see THE LIt- 
ERARY DIGEST, January 30). It 
has been translated into English 
by Louis N. Parker, and is now 
being given at the New Amster- 
dam Theater, New York, with 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the title 
role. This English actress’s im- 
personation of Zoraya, the Sara- 
cen maiden, is variously estimated 
by the metropolitan critics. To 
Mr. Winter, of 7he Zridune, Mrs. 
Campbell’s acting imparts nothing 




















W.H. CRANE AS ISIDORE LECHAT, “beyond revelation of a morbid 
In an adaptation of Octave Mir- 


: ersonality.” Zhe Evening Post, 
beau’s “ Les Affaires sont les Af- P ad oe 8 
faires,” however, concedes her “ personal 


charm and emotional eloquence” in this part; and The Times 
says: 


“In the more refined and gracious aspects of the part Mrs. 
Campbell was most satisfying. She had all the supple and 
sinewy grace of the Saracen and something, too, of the rich 
emotional color, inherent, no doubt, in her own half Spanish 
blood. High-bred and intelligent she seemed in the extreme 
degree. Her gowns were marvels of splendid good taste, and 
she wore them as if they were the glittering armor of a serpent 
sorceress. BA 

“In the first act she appeared, in a costume of black with silver 
stars, on a moonlit mountainside, gathering bitter herbs and sweet 
flowers with a silver sickle, that flashed in the light of the crescent 
moon like its earthly symbol—a double emblem of the faith of Al- 
lah. It was here that she met the young Christian Enriquez, and 
cast upon him, to the undoing of both, the spell of her smile, her 
eyes, and her caress, and here her art was at its completest, full of 
half lights and subtle, evanescent 
shadows. It was all a symphony 
of moonlight passions, with the 
Pleiades caught in her flowing 
Moorish veil. 








“In the later acts the passions 
became simpler and more intense, 
and the art of the actress at 
once less subtle and less salient. 
Against all reason and justice one 
continually imagined how much 
greater—and more _ theatrical— 
Bernhardt must have been in the 
role. Mrs. Campbell can not raise 
the golden cry of cosmic sorrow, 
rage, despair—and faint in coils! 

“It was not until the end of the 
fourth act, where the author’s craft 
in developing broadly contrasted 
emotions to a melodramatic climax 
came to her aid, that she rose to 
any great height. Tortured by the 
diabolic inventions of the Spanish 
Inquisition, she met attack after 
attack with superb disdain, trench- 
ant scorn, and a large pity for hu- 
man frailty; and was swayed and 
broken at last only when she found 
that her lover’s life and honor de- 
pended upon’her falsely declaring 




















OTIS SKINNER AS “ THE HAR- 
VESTER,” 


Adapted from Jear Richepin’s 
“* Le Chemineau.” 
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draw up with two men who have come on business 
at that hour of grief, hoping to catch him thus off 
his guard, a contract that binds them utterly in his 
power. Then he becomes once more the broken 
father and staggers to meet his son’s body as the 
final curtain falls. 

“ Itis a character painted without question in rather 
lurid colors, and set in a play which for two acts 
\| does little more than suggest the atmosphere and 
|| motives of an impending story and afford to the 
leading player an opportunity for the display of vir- 
tuosity, saving for the final act the dramatic clash of 
forces. A peculiar play in this regard, it is none the 
less throughout commanding of interest.” 


“ The Harvester” isan adaptation from the French 
of Jean Richepin by Charles M. Skinner, and is 
now to be seen at the Lyric Theater, New York. 
It “isa piece of much higher quality than is com- 
monly offered on the New York stage,” according 
to The Evening Post,“ and introduces a good and 
rising American actor [Otis Skinner] in a fresh and 
as attractive character.” 








The Sun comments: 





A TYPICAL PHILIPPINE SCHOOL—GIRL’S DORMITORY, 
Courtesy of The Churchman, 


that she was indeed the witch the superstitious Christians imagined 
her. 

“ She delivered her tirade with an inner reserve of power, an out- 
ward passion of hatred that was dampened by no possible com- 
parison, and her final moment of suffering self-sacrifice roused the 
house to a spontaneous outburst of applause. The big bow-wow 
is not her métier; but if there is any English-speaking actress who 
could play this part with more distinction and power, her name 
does not now come to mind.” 


Business is Business,” which is being presented at the Criterion 
Theater, New York, is a Comédie Frangaise success, written by 
Octave Mirbeau and translated by Robert Hichens. Its leading 
part is taken by William H. Crane, who personifies “a Gallic Shy- 
lock” in the modern business world. Says The Tribune : 

“Isidore Lechat is a‘ captain of industry,’ ora ‘ Napoleon of 
finance’ (or whatever euphemism one cares to employ to cover up 
the ugly facts of his life). Born out of the loins of the people, he 
has a royal palace for a home, a ruined vicomte for a steward, im- 
poverished land-holders under his heel, a fondness for talking tall 
against the nobility and an overmastering desire to marry his 
daughter into one of their families, the manners of a boor and the 
apparent simplicity of a fool, yet a will of iron, a devotion to busi- 
ness that lets nothing, not even the most sacred things in life, stand 
in its way, and the deep, subtle, wolfish intelligence of a financial 
genius. 

“ Getting a hip hold on a marquis whose impoverished estate ad- 
joins his own fifteen thousand acres, he threatens to ruin utterly 
the poor nobleman, if he does not consent to 
a marriage between his daughter and the 
nobleman’s son. The marquis does at last 
consent, and Lechat summons his wife and 
daughter. But he has reckoned without his 





host. For once his iron will meets a force 
its equal. The daughter refuses the match, 
and in her father’s in- 
furiated face, under an 
almost impending blow 
from his hand, she 
shrieks out that she has 
a lover. He drives her 
from his house. only to 
receive the sudden news 
that his dissipated son, 
whom alone he seemed 
to care for with anything 
like human _ affection, 
has been killed in his 
motor-car. Lechat is 
almost prostrated, but 
he revives sufficiently to 









A Model School Building—Philippine Exhibit, St. Louis Fair. 
Courtesy of The Churchman, 


“The character is that of a man who follows the 

sun and the wind, impatient at restraint, and unable 

to accustom himself to the conventions of stationary society. It is 

the wanderlust put on the stage, and it could have no better actor 
to display its mystery and poetry than Mr. Skinner. 

“So entirely does the development of the story depend upon the 
principal character that those moments when he was not upon the 
stage seemed to drag. But with his magnetic presence the poem 
unfolded itself smoothly and pleasantly. 

“First as the careless rover, constantly on the alert and con- 
stantly beckoned forward from one spot to another; then as the 
father just aware of the fruits he had garnered; then as the magi- 
cian by whose arts those dear to him were restored to the material 
plenty that meant so much to them and so little to him, and finally 
as the knight of the road again lured on to his life of freedom and 
adventure Mr. Skinner appeared to the greatest advantage and 
earned the applause that he received.” 


EX-GOVERNOR TAFT ON THE PHILIPPINE 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


\ HEN responsibility for the destinies of eight million souls 

on the other side of the world was thrust upon this people, 
the American Government formulated a policy which in one re- 
spect was unprecedented in history. It committed itself to a sys- 
tem of education such as has never before been attempted by any 
government having tropical colonies or dependencies. British and 
Dutch colonial administrators, in dealing with Asiatic countries, 
have laid greatest stress on material de- 
velopment—the construction of roads, har- 
bors, railroads, etc.—and such Englishmen 
as have had occasion to comment on the 
American policy in the Philippines have in- 
variably criticized the expenditure of large 
sums by the Govern- 
ment in the payment 
of American school- 
teachers and the es- 
tablishment of public 
schools throughout the 
islands These criti- 
cisms rest not only 


upon what is deemed 
the greater value to 
the people of public 
improvements, but 
also upon what is re- 
garded as the positive 
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MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, SAN ISIDRO, NUEVA ECIJA, 


Courtesy of The Churchman, 


injury done to a tropical people, by spreading education among 
them. 


In view of these facts, which are put forward by the Hon. Will- 
iam H. Taft, formerly civil governor of the Philippines, now 
Secretary of War, it will be seen that issues of world-wide signifi- 
cance depend upon the success or failure of the American experi- 
ment. That the policy pursued is “entirely practicable, if suffi- 
cient time and effort and patience are given to working it out,” is 
Secretary Taft’s own opinion. He writes (in 7he Churchman, 
October 1): 


“Public education does not form a prominent feature in the In- 
dian colonial system. Otherwise it could not be that, after one 
hundred and twenty-five years of British control, persons under in- 
struction in that country would be only 1.37 per cent., and those 
able to read and write would be but 5 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation. Evenin the Philippines, with only four years of American 
administration, the persons under instruction constitute 3.53 per 
cent. of the total population, and this is increasing from year to 
year. Inthe Straits Settlements the population is 560,000 persons, 
and of those but 14,000, or one-fourth of I per cent., are under in- 
struction. In the Straits Settlements, out of a revenue of $7,600,- 
000, but $136,000 is spent for education. In the Philippines, out 
of a revenue of the central Government of between $9,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 about $2,000,000 is spent for education, and this does 
not include the local expenditure for schools required by law from 
the treasuries of municipalities and provinces, which easily in- 
creases the sum expended to $3,000,000. In Java, which is an is- 
land of about 50,000 square miles, with a population of about 28,- 
000,000, there are schools for Europeans with a total attendance of 
19,709. There are government schools for natives with a total at- 
tendance of 47.911 pupils, and private schools with an attendance 
of 30,864 pupils. In other words, in a population of more than 
28,000,000, the number of pupils in attendance at all schools receiv- 
ing any kind of education does not exceed 106,554, or 0.04 per cent. 
of the population. In the Philippines, in a population of 8,000,- 
ooo, we have now enrolled 263,000 pupils.” 

The theory on which British and Dutch colonial systems are 
based is that if people are kept ignorant under a strong, paternal 
government, they are much less likely to become discontented with 
the restrictions of government and much more amenable to govern- 
mental influence in inducing them to labor and till the fields than 
if they receive education enough to widen their horizon and to in- 
spire them with a desire to become something more than hewers 
of food and drawers of water. It is also urged that a widespread 
education promotes restlessness and the development of agitators 
and political demagogues. But “our view of this subject,” says 
Secretary Taft, “is that the benefit to be derived from the general 


system of education to all the people greatly outweighs the disad- 
vantages from the over-education of a few who put their knowledge 
acquired through the system of public education toa bad purpose.” 
The first object of American endeavor in the Philippines is not “ to 
secure a permanent government of an ignorant people, from whose 
industry and trade commercial benefits may be secured to the 
mother country,” but “ to develop the people into a self-governing 
people.” To quote further: 


“ A second, and very substantial, difference between the problem 
of England and of Holland in their tropical colonies, and our prob- 
lem in the Philippines, is in the character of the people with whom 
we respectively have to deal. The Philippine people as a people 
are tractable, capable of education, with European rather than 
Oriental ideals, free from obstructive caste and unprogressive tra- 
ditions, and form good material for making a self-respecting, self- 
governing community, provided that we furnish to them the edu- 
cation necessary for their development. They differ utterly from 
all the material which England has had in her tropical colonies and 
dependencies. They are the only Orientals who have accepted 
Christianity and embraced it with real sincerity as a people. They 
are the only Orientals that have no other ambitions and ideals than 
those furnished them by European models. They are the only 
Orientals that aspire to civil liberty, as shown in the Western 
world.” 


There are 1,000 American teachers in the Philippines, centered 
in 338 larger towns out of the 934 towns in the entire archipelago. 
Two thousand primary schools are in operation, and they employ 
the services of upward of 3,000 Filipino teachers. Secretary Taft 
says further: 


“Until American occupation, there were no schools or sehool- 
houses in the barrios. They are now being erected of very siraple 
construction, but in that tropical country they are sufficient for 
primary purposes. In the distribution of the $3,000,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress to relieve the people of the Philippines from 
threatened famine, due to the failure of crops caused by the death 
of all the cattle from rinderpest, it was found possible to secure 
the erection of many barrio schoolhouses by payment of labor 
in rice. Buildings of strong material are yet quite expensive, and 
this has retarded the construction in the cities of the large school- 
houses which are projected. Many of the schools are now held in 
rented buildings, but the next decade will doubtless show great 
improvement in this regard.” 

The influence of the American teachers is declared to have been 
“most beneficial.” They are “the almoners of the Government’s 
bounty,” and, if they have tact and enthusiasm, can strongly influ- 
ence the communities in which they dwell. They exert a further 


influence by opening night-schools to which only adults are 
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admitted. “It is a very common thing,” we are told, “ to find in 
a town of thousands of inhabitants that the American teacher is at 
night engaged in teaching a class which includes the Presidente of 
the-town and several of his family, and perhaps a number of the 
municipal councilors, who are anxiously studying English with a 
view to its use for governmental and business purposes.” In brief, 
the teachers “have done great work, and while there have been 
knaves and fools among them, whose delinquencies were reported 
in sensational papers, as a body they reflect great credit on the 
young graduates of the universities and colleges of America, and 
exemplify the wonderful adaptability that our American life incul- 
cates in our sons and daughters.” Secretary Taft adds, in con- 
cluding : 

“I am far from saying that the public-school system in the Phil- 
ippine Islands to-day is perfect. No one feels its defects more 
than I do; but I do asseverate with emphasis and confidence that 
the system has been carried sufficiently far to show that if the prin- 
ciples which have heretofore been established are carried out, and 
the plans which have been made for the future shall be followed, 
there will be in the Philippine Islands a system of education which 
will revolutionize the character of the next generation, will intro- 
duce English as a common language of all the tribes, and will con- 
stitute a long step in the direction of fitting the people for self-gov- 
ernment.” 


BARTHOLDI AND THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


~REDERIC AUGUSTE BARTHOLDI, the French sculp- 
tor, who died in Paris on October 4, has become an histori- 

eal figure in this country, as wellas in his own. By Americans his 
name will always be associated with the colossal statue of “ Liberty 
the World” 
(not, according to Bar- 
tholdi himself, “ £x- 
lightening the World”) 
which stands on Bed- 
loe’s Island, New York 
Harbor. 


ever, the creator of sev- 


Lighting 





He was, how- 


eral other gigantic fig- 
ures and groups, among 
them the equestrian 
Vercingetorix, in Paris; 
the group of “ Switzer- 
land Comforting the 
Agony of Strasburg in 
the Siege of 1870,” 
which France present- 
ed to Switzerland; the 
group of Washington 
and 
Place des Etats Unis, 
Paris; and the “ Lion 
of Belfort,” designed to 
commemorate the hero- 
ic defense of a garrison besieged, and hewn out of solid rock 
on the mountain side. Says the Boston 7vanscript: 


Lafayette in the 














F. A. BARTHOLDI, 


Designer of the Liberty Statue in New York 
Harbor. 


“ He won high honors in the salon, and, altho critical opinion in 
his own country is understood to have questioned his title to the 
highest rank in his profession, his achievements have been suffi- 
cient to give him a good standing in the popular estimation, the 
more so that, as an Alsatian, his work has always appealed to 
French patriotism. Perhaps his chief fault is a trifle of excessive 
emphasis, a violence of dramatic movement, which is characteristic 
of a good many modern French sculptors, tho not of the best of 
them. 

“The colossus in New York Harbor was an interesting experi- 
ment, from the immensity of its scale, and when it was new there 
was a distinct division of opinion as to its success, with perhaps a 
preponderance of hostile sentiment, which time has not by any 
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means served to soften. On the other hand, popular feeling on 
the subject was, and still is, in some degree, more sympathetic, 
owing to the generous spirit of the conception, and the circum- 
stance of its being a gift to the nation. Americans are supposed 
to have an inordinate liking for size, for its own sake; and this was 
emphatically a large affair. Its symbolism was well calculated to 
appeal to the imagination of ademocratic people. Yet the Liberty 
is a striking illustration of the ineffectiveness of mere bulk ina 
work of art. It is not that it is really so bad, plastically, for it is 
not an inferior statue ; but it is almost universally felt that a work 
so vast, so conspicuous, so pretentious, has no real right to exist 
unless it is unquestionably of the first order of excellence. All its 
negative qualities are magnified by its enormous scale. 

“ Moreover, since the Liberty was erected the scale of almost 
everything material has changed, especially in New York, so that 
the colossus does not look even large now. It was all very well 
for the Colossus of Rhodes to straddle the harbor entrance, look- 
ing down on the tiny sailing craft and pygmy buildings of its day; 
it could not look otherwise than grandiose; but it would have been 
swallowed up and lost among the skyscrapers and mammoth ocean 
liners of twentieth-century New York, with its huge bridges, lofty 
towers, and all-around bigness. Nothing counts in a work of art 
but quality.” 





THE PROFESSIONAL CONSCIENCE OF 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 


| ome a frank and by no means complimentary characteriza- 

tion of the personal appearance and private, social, and po- 
litical conduct of Sainte-Beuve, Emile Faguet, in La Revue 
(Paris), takes occasion, in commemoration of that critic’s cente- 
nary, to give a lucid estimate of his literary position. “He is to be 
commemorated,” we are told, “ because he was a great scholar, a 
great critic, a great man of taste, and the real founder of literary 
criticism in France.” But, beyond that, he was preeminently a 
man who possessed “a great and powerful conscience—the pro- 
fessional conscience.” ‘To quote further: 


“In this respect he is unassailable; he is not only unassailable, 
but worthy of profound veneration. He spared no toil in the fix- 
ing of a date, in the verification of a fact, in the just description of 
a characteristic trait. He was like a subtle and pertinacious con- 
fessor who would wring from each one the profoundest and most 
hidden secret of his life. That which lies most concealed in the 
night of history, as in the consciences of men, is undoubtedly, in 
every case, of the most essential importance; while it lies con- 
cealed, it renders everything uncertain; once discovered, it ex- 
plains everything. This principle animated the life of Sainte- 
Beuve. 

“At his critic’s desk Sainte-Beuve at once became a man of 
duty, and such he remained absolutely, obstinately, courageously, 
so long as he remained seated there; and, we must add, it was 
there he passed at least one-half of his life. His professional con- 
science was perhaps the sole virtue of Sainte-Beuve; but this vir- 
tue he undoubtedly possessed, and in the matter of virtues the 
possession of even one is a rare distinction. Men are never de- 
ceived on this point, and, without being entirely right, they are 
not wrong in forgiving many things to the man who possesses the 
virtue proper to his profession. They forgive many things to the 
soldier who is brave; to the priest who is charitable; to the mag- 
istrate whose integrity and independence are unquestionable. 
They feel that in the final analysis society has need of these pro- 
fessional virtues and can not exist without them. Professional 
virtues are social virtues, and a man is never a good citizen unless 
he looks upon his profession as a duty. A good citizen is one who 
regards his business as a matter of religious obligation. . . . We 
honor Sainte-Beuve as a man of learning, a man of taste, a man of 
that high intellect which borders on genius; but, above all, we 
honor him as a man guided by one of the finest professional con- 
sciences that the world of literature has ever known.”—7vrans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





BERNARD SHAW’Ss new “ comediettina,” entitled “ How He Lied to Her Hus- 
band,” was written for Mr. Arnold Daly and has been presented by him at the 
Vaudeville Theater, New York. It is a travesty on the dramatist’s own play, 
“ Candida,” and pokes fun not only at “ Candida” itself, but at the thousands of 
people who made a fad of it. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE FIXATION OF RAINBOW COLORS. 


HE ever-changing hues of the humming-bird or the soap-bub- 
ble have always been regarded as the type of all that is in- 
tangible and fleeting. These colors, as every student knows, be- 
long to the class of “spectral colors,” due to the interference of 
light-waves. Recently the problem of reproducing them on solid 
substances or fabrics has attracted some attention, and, if we are 
to credit a contributor to Za Nature (Paris), M. Francis Marre, it 
has finally been solved by a Parisian physicist, M. Henry. In an 
article in the journal just mentioned (September 24) entitled “ Color 
without Paint,” M. Marre gives us the following facts, which indi- 
cate that the belle of next year may be able to wear a dress glow- 
ing and changing with iridescent hues that have never before been 
fixed in permanent form. Says this writer: 


“Physics distinguishes two kinds of colors—* pigmentary ’ and 
‘ interferential.’ The former, which we see every day, are due to 
reflection or transmission of light, with absorption of portions of 
it; the latter, to refraction, interference, or diffraction. These 
are caused by the mutual reaction of the luminous vibrations when 
their movement is modified by fine strie# or by thin plates of di- 
mensions approaching those of the light-waves themselves, or a 
fraction of a thousandth of a millimeter. They are more luminous 
than pigment colors, but also infinitely more difficult to fix. These 
are the brilliant colors of butterflies’ wings, the rainbow hues of 
soap-bubbles, etc. They may be produced by numerous methods 
—the evaporation of a layer of collodion, the heating of plates of 
polished copper, the deposit of iron oxid on the surface of tem- 
pered steel. But the thin layers thus formed have neither the 
resistance nor the continuity necessary for their employment in 
industry. Nevertheless M. Henry, director of the psychophysi- 
ological laboratory of the Sorbonne, has succeeded in an investi- 
gation that has led him to the practical commercial solution of the 
problem of applying these colors directly to solid substances. 

“To enter into all the theoretical details of Henry’s discovery it 
would be necessary to deal with considerations of mathematical 
physics that would be too long to discuss here. Suffice it to say 
that they depend upon the interferential properties of thin layers, 
which may be summed up by the statement that a substance will 
appear colored like the rainbow whenever there is on its surface a 
thin layer, that is to say, a layer of transparent matter of so slight 
a thickness as to be of the order of magnitude of a wave-length of 
light. 

“Every one knows the fine colors produced when a hydrocarbon 
or an essential oil (substances not miscible with water) are spread 
on the surface of a quiet sheet of water in such small quantities as 
to form an infinitely thin layer. . . . But the problem is enormous- 
ly more difficult when it isa question of producing thin, continuous, 
and resistant layers, solidly fixed on a fabric, on glass, or on paper. 
Nevertheless M. Henry has solved it by using solutions of bitumen 
and terebenthenes (particularly of dammar gum in benzin and in 
other hydrocarbons insoluble in water). By throwing a drop of 
one of these solutions into a basin of water there is formed on the 
surface a thin layer whose colors depend on the thickness, this in 
turn being alterable by traction on the edges, or, better, by the ac- 
tion of sound vibrations. This layer can be collected on the sur- 
face of an immersed solid body when the water is allowed to flow 
gently from the basin. When on the solid surface it communicates 
to it magnificent rainbow colors. 

“Unfortunately, the layer is not adherent. It becomes so only 
when the body is subjected to special] treatment. One of the sim- 
plest methods consists in covering it with a layer of gelatin made 
insoluble in water by means of formic aldehyde. The colored 
pellicle is buried in this soft layer and finds itself, in a way, shel- 
tered from all superficial friction. Its adherence after drying is 
perfect, and the difficult problem of its fixation is thus solved 
neatly. 

“ Everything, however, is not as easy as this description might 
indicate; great delicacy of manipulation is necessary. But it is 
possible, nevertheless, to obtain, by the process that has just been 
detailed, effects of rainbow color that are absolutely remarkable. 


Lovers oi stamped leather, for instance, after having colored their 
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skins with pigmentary colors properly selected, will be able to give 
them unequaled beauty by covering them with a rainbow pellicle. 
“But M. Henry has not arranged the technique of his process 
with a view to furnishing amateurs with a new artistic amusement. 
He has exploited it industrially, and with the aid of machinery of 
great simplicity the industry of colored papers will soon be trans- 
formed.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A MEDICAL DISCOVERER. 


MONG the hundreds of so-called discoveries in therapeutics, 

the “light-cure ” of Prof. Niels R. Finsen, who has just died 

in Copenhagen, stands out as an instance of a method that seems 
really to be of use to mankind. Finsen, as we learn from a notice 
in The Scientific American, was forty-three years old, and a native 
of one of the Faroé Is- 
lands. In 1890 he was 
graduated from the Co- 
penhagen University, 
receiving his doctor’s 
degree, and three years 
later he published in a 








medical journal an arti- 
cle on “The Influence 
of Light on the Skin,” 
in which he asserted 
that smallpox could be 
cured by putting red 
curtains at the windows 
of the sick-room. This 
method was successful- 
ly employed in the epi- 
demic of 1894 in Copen- 
hagen. Soonafterward 
he found it possible to 
concentrate rays of elec- 
tric light in such a way 
as to cure lupus or tu- 
berculosis of the skin, demonstrating his discovery by curing a 
patient who for eight years had tried every known method unsuc- 
cessfully. Says the journal named above: 











PROF. NIELS R. FINSEN, 


“The cure attracted great attention, and both moral and finan- 
cial support came to the young investigator and discoverer. 

“In 1896 the municipal hospital of Copenhagen gave room on its 
grounds for several small buildings, in which Professor Finsen’s 
experiments continued on an increasing scale. Then the Danish 
Government came to the support of the institution, and it was en- 
larged and removed to Rosenvaenget, a pleasant suburb of Copen- 
hagen. 

“In December, 1903, Professor Finsen received the Nobel medi- 
cal prize from the Norwegian Parliament. This high testimonial 
to his great discovery is no less significant than the fact that altho 
only nine years have elapsed since the first use of the Finsen rays, 
institutions for the use of the rays are now established in every 
civilized country.” 


The Hospital (London), in a notice of Professor Finsen’s work, 
has this to say: 


“Itmay be that the advance of knowledge will lead in greater or 
less measure to the supersession of the therapeutic method asso- 
ciated with his name, but it will ever remain true that through him 
there came to numerous men and women relief from a horrible and 
disfiguring disease. . . . To say in these days of scientific revolu- 
tions that all the details of his method, or even the method itself, 
will certainly be permanent would be a rash prophecy. It is both 
more wise and more satisfactory to reflect that in addition to its 
present practical value the work has in it the possibility of de- 
velopment, and that it has stimulated new lines of research, the 
beneficial applications of which are probably but in their infancy. 
It is to men who have the insight to see and the courage to follow 
new lines of progress that the larger recognitions of mankind are 
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paid, and there is every reason to believe that such a verdict will 
be awarded to the work of the Danish physician.” 


The Copenhagen daily Vort Land comments as follows: 


“ According to ordinary human reckoning, Finsen’s life was too 
short, yet he was given time to accomplish great things and to pre- 
pare the way for his followers. The universal judgment of him 
will sound like a universal thanksgiving—thanks from the land 
whose honored son he was, thanks from the scientific world for 
which he opened up new avenues of achievement, thanks from the 
unfortunates from whom he lifted the heavy burden of disease. 

“ Himself an invalid since early youth, his first and last thoughts 
and desires were to aid others. What he has accomplished has 
been indorsed by all civilized countries, and more than twenty 
great sanatoriums in as many cities throughout the world stand to- 
day as lasting monuments to his fame. But he who did so much 
for others was himself a sufferer from a disease which baffled medi- 
calmen. A fewdays before his death he requested his physicians 
and friends to perform an autopsy on his body in order that, even 
in death, he might serve his profession. The dissection revealed 
the fact that he had been suffering from slow ossification of the 
heart membrane, a rare disease which generally results fatally after 
a much shorter period than it did in Finsen’s case. His remark- 
able will-power no doubt prolonged his life for several years; he 
simply cou/d not \eave the labor he loved.” 


Finsen received flattering testimonials from various govern- 


ments. Last year he received the Nobel medical prize. 





THE HUMMING OF TELEGRAPH WIRES. 


HIS subject is treated in a brief article by 7elephony. The 

telephone-pole, it reminds us, merely transmits to the ear 

the humming of the wires overhead, its own vibrations being so 
slow that they make no audible sound. The writer goes on: 


“The wires strung from pole to pole are set into oscillation by 
the wind, somewhat as the strings of a violin are set into vibration 
by the bow. In skilful hands the violin bow can be made to bring 
forth from the string one powerful fundamental note and several 
overtones of higher pitch, but in perfect harmony with the funda- 
mental. But the wind is a very unskilful performer, and brings 
forth at the same time not only the deepest fundamental bass note 
of the wire, but a great variety of overtones, both harmonious and 
discordant. In fact, the many wires strung overhead, from pole 
to pole, constitute splendid eolian harps. 

“The slowest oscillations of the wires may be seen or felt, but 
are not audible. The bass notes and the higher tenor we hear but 
faintly when we stand midway between two poles. If the ear is 
pressed against a pole, we hear more especially those notes to 
which the wooden pole can most easily respond ; sometimes a spe- 
cial note, started by the wire at the upper end of the pole, is rein- 
forced by resonance, and that which is only feeble on the wire be- 
comes most prominent on the pole. Of course, the stronger the 
wind and the more gusty it is, so much the more active will be the 
humming of the wire and the pole. If the wind blows lengthwise 
of the wire it will bring out a different combination of notes from 
those produced by a transverse wind. Therefore the direction of 
the wind has some influence upon the hamming of the telephone- 
poles; but the direction of the wind depends upon the location of 
the storm-center, and is a good basis for local prediction as to rain. 
Hence those who have studied the humming very closely have 
frequently declared that they can tell the weather by the character 
of the humming.” 


According to “a prominent meteorologist,” whose words would 
carry more weight were his name given, the humming may be used 


in weather-forecasting. He is thus quoted: 


“The humming of wires running east and west invariably pre- 
saged a fall of temperature, often ten or more hours in advance of 
the thermometer; the humming of wires running north and south 
advised a rise in temperature, almost always several hours in ad- 
vance of the thermometer. Wires running east and west never 
hummed together with wires running north and south, not even 
when the same wires running along an east and west street turned 
down north and south side; only that portion of them hummed 
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that indicated a rise or fall in temperature, as explained above. 
If one part hummed the other part was silent.” 


Apparently this fact is due only to the greater response of the 
east-and-west wires to the north wind, striking them at right an- 
gles. The writer in Ze/ephony concludes: 


“It seems evident that the humming is due entirely to the action 
of the wind. There is apparently no necessity for assuming that 
electric currents, either in the air or in the wire, or any other mys- 
tery, need to be considered. Those who invoke electricity must 
give some plausible reason why the current should oscillate with 
such frequency as to cause the rapid vibrations that must exist in 
order to cause audible sound.” 





HAS THE HUMAN BRAIN REACHED ITS 
LIMIT ? 
FTER an examination of this question in 7he Forum (Octo- 
ber-December), Prof. W. 1. Thomas is inclined to answer 
it in the affirmative. The human race, brain and all, he regards 
as a sort of four de force of nature, not at all likely to be repeated 
or further evolved. As to brain development in the past, which 
may be supposed to indicate further development in the future, 
Professor Thomas is skeptical regarding it. According to him, 
the savage’s brain is intrinsically quite as good as the white man’s. 
The latter’s superiority he regards as due to the “ mere Gominance 
of incident.” What this means will perhaps appear from the follow- 
ing paragraphs which we quote from Professor Thomas’s article. 
He says: 


“In making the human species, nature apparently exhausted her 
resources. The development of hands freed from locomotion and 
a brain out of proportion to bodily weight are sours de force, and, 
so to speak, an after-thought which put the heaviest strain possible 
on the materials employed, and even diverted some organs from 
their original design. A number of ailments, like hernia, appen- 
dicitis, and uterine displacement, are due to the fact that the erect 
posture assumed when the hands were diverted from locomotion 
to prehensile uses put a strain not originally contemplated on cer- 
tain tissues and organs. Similarly, the proportion of idiocy and 
insanity in the human species shows that nature had reached the 
iimit of elasticity in her materials and began to take great risks. 
The brain is a delicate and elaborate organ on the structural side, 
and in these cases it is not put together properly or it gets hope- 
lessly out of order.” 


In brain weight, Professor Thomas goes on to say_ all races are, 
broadly speaking, in the same class, and there is apparently no 
superiority in modern over ancient times: 


“Brain weight is no very good test of intelligence anyway; for 
brains, like timepieces, may be very small if they work well. But 
it does show that nature has pushed the evolutionary process on 
the structural side to the limit of safety in all races alike, that dif- 
ferences between races and historical times in this respect are 
slight at best, and that we must turn to the show of intelligence— 
the work which the brain will do—among different races if we are 
to find any difference in intelligence at all. 

“Looked at from the standpoint of development, the human 
brain is characterized by the introduction or more marked develop- 
ment of characters which enable it to have a more complete over- 
sight and control of the self in relation to the outer world... . 
With the development of the special organs of sense, memory, and 
consequent ability to compare present experiences with past, with 
inhibition or the ability to decline toact on a stimulus, and, finally, 
with abstraction or the power of separating general from particular 
aspects, we have a condition where the organism sits still, as it 
were, and picks and chooses its reactions to the outer world; and 
by working in certain lines to the exclusion of others, it gains in its 
turn controlof the environment, and begins to reshape the environ- 
ment. A question of interest to us in this connection is whether 
any of these characteristic mental powers are absent or noticeably 
weak in the so-called lower races. If this is found to be true, we 
have reason to attribute the superiority of the white race to biologi- 
cal causes; otherwise we shall have to seek an explanation of white 
superiority in causes lying outside of the brain.” 


Making further inquiry along this line, Professor Thomas points 

















out that the acuteness of sense-perception is usually better de- 
veloped in the lower than in the higher races, while the memory is 
quite as good. The power of abstraction, too, altho it is usually 
ascribed in larger degree to the higher races, Professor Thomas 
believes to be present as well in the lower, tho they show lack of 
practise. Finaily, the idea that the savage has limited powers of 
restraint is due merely, he says, to the fact that these powers are 
differently used from our own: “ The truth is that the restraints 
exercised in a group depend largely on the traditions, views, and 
teachings of the group, and that if we have this in mind the savage 
can not be called deficient on the side of inhibition. It is doubt- 
ful if modern society affords anything more striking in the way of 
inhibition than is found in connection with tabu, fetish, totemism, 
and ceremonial among the lower races.” 

In like manner the author takes up mental characteristics that 
have been relied upon to discriminate the civilized man from the 
savage and finds that the latter has them all—mechanical ingenuity, 
the adjustment of the individual to society, and the organization 
of business—altho they are manifested in different ways and in va- 
rious degrees. The keensearch for food in the hunt, for instance, 
takes in savage man the place that many other occupations do in 
us and requires the same mental qualities. 

To quote again: 


“ This type of interest, originating in the hunt, remains dominant 
in the mind down to the present time. Once constructed to take 
an interest in the hunting problem, it takes an interest in any prob- 
lem whatever. Not only do hunting and fighting and all compet- 
itive games—which are of precisely the same psychological pat- 
tern as the hunt and fight—remain of perennial interest, but all the 
useful occupations are interesting in just the degree that this pat- 
tern is preserved. The man of science works at problems and 
uses his ingenuity in making an engine in the laboratory in the 
same way that primitive man used his mind in making a trap. So 
long as the problem is present, the interest is sustained; and the 
interest ceases when the problematical is removed. Consequent- 
ly, all modern occupations of the hunting pattern—scientific inves- 
tigation, law, medicine, the organization of business, trade specu- 
lation, and the arts and crafts—are interesting as a game; while 
those occupations into which the division of labor enters to the 
degree that the workman is not attempting to control a problem, 
and in which the same acts are repeated an indefinite number of 
times, lose interest and become extremely irksome.” 


The fundamental explanation of the difference in the mental life 
of savage and civilized man, Professor Thomas concludes, is not 
that the capacity of the brain to do work is different, but that the 
attention is not in the two cases stimulated and engaged along the 
same lines. He writes at the end of his article: 


“ Wherever society furnishes copies and stimulations of a certain 
kind, a body of knowledge and a technique, practically all its mem- 
bers are able to work on the plan and scale in vogue there, and 
members of an alien race who become acquainted in a real sense 
with the system can work under it. But when society does not 
furnish the stimulations, or when it has preconceptions which tend 
to inhibit the run of attention in given lines, then the individual 
shows no intelligence in these lines... .. 

“The real variable is the individual, not the race. Inthe begin- 
ning—perhaps as the result of a mutation or series of mutations— 
a type of brain developed which has remained relatively fixed in all 
times andamong all races. This brain will never have any faculty 
in addition to what it now possesses, because as a type of structure 
it is as fixed as the species itself, and is indeed a mark of species. 
It is not apparent either that we are greatly in need of another 
faculty, or that we could make use of it even if by a chance muta- 
tion it should emerge, since with the power of abstraction we are 
able to do any class of work we know anything about. We have 
no reason to believe either that the brain or the average intelligence 
of our race has improved or deteriorated within historical time. If 
we have more than the wisdom of our ancestors, it is certainly only 
in the accumulated materials of knowledge, and not in human fac- 
ulty ; and certainly nature is not producing a better grade of mind 
now than in the time of Aristotle and the Greeks.” 
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THE HIGHEST BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. 


HE celebrated “Cape to Cairo” railway of Cecil Rhodes, 
which still exists chiefly on paper, has as one of its prin- 
cipal links the Rhodesian Railway, which is to extend from the 
South African railway system into the heart of Central Africa. 
This is actually under construction and has now reached the great 
Zambesi River, 1,643 miles from Cape Town, which stream is to 
be crossed by a steel arch bridge just below the Victoria Falls. 
Says Engineering News, ina brief description of this bridge: 
“The width of the river above and at the falls is about a mile; 
but the fails are formed by a great rent or fissure 250 to 400 feet 
wide and 400 teet deep, which extends entirely across the river- 
bed. Through the down-stream face of this pit opens a narrow 























STEEL ARCH BRIDGE OVER THE ZAMBESI RIVER AT THE VICTORIA FALLS; 
RHODESIAN RAILWAYS, SOUTH AFRICA, 


Courtesy of The Engineering News (New York). 


gorge, which extends in a zigzag course for a length of some 40 
miles; beyond this the channel again widens. ‘The bridge will 
have a main span of 500 feet, composed of steel arch trusses re- 
sembling the two Niagara River bridges. There will also be two 
parallel-chord deck truss spans of 87% feet and 62% feet, extend- 
ing from the ends of the main span to the abutments. The bridge 
will be 30 feet wide, sufficient for a double track. The rail level 
will be 420 feet above low-water level, or 380 feet above high water, 
making this the highest bridge in the world. The accompanying 
view (from awash drawing on a photograph) shows the general 
character of the design. Drawingsand photographs of this bridge 
and its surroundings form a striking exhibit in the Transportation 
Building at the St. Louis Exhibition. . ‘ 

‘The foundations of the bridge are already finished. In the 
construction of the bridge itself no false work is possible. It has 
therefore been found necessary to build from each end simulta- 
neously as a cantilever until the work meets in the middle. The 
material is conveyed across the gorge by a Brothers’ electric bal- 
anced cableway of 870 feet span. 

“ The electric cablew ay is also being used for carrying over mate- 
rial for the extension of the line 100 miles north from the Victoria 
Falls to Kalomo, the capital of northwestern Rhodesia. This ex- 
tension will do a great deal to facilitate the transport difficulties 
which at present hinder the development of the great northern cop- 
per-fields. 

“ Already plans have been made to develop the water-power of 
the falls. It isestimated that when the river is in flood the volume 
of water is about double that at Niagara, and represents about 
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35,000,000 horse-power. The electrical power would be delivered 
to long-distance transmission lines, and distributed to the copper-, 
gold-, and coal-fields which are already being opened up.” 


THE PART PLAYED BY FUNGI IN SOIL 
FORMATION. 


S iahapene the decay of plant débris, such as forest leaves to form 

soil, is brought about by the action of various species of 
fungi has recently been shown by investigations described in the 
“Dutch Archives of the Exact and Natural Sciences,” and ab- 
stracted in the Revue Scientifique (September 3). Says this pa- 
per: 


“The humus or vegetable mold, rich in organic matter, would 
appear to come from the decay of leaves and vegetable remains in 
the forests. What is the mechanism of the transformation which, 
from complex albuminoid substances, finally makes much simpler 
nitrogen compounds that may be assimilated by plants? Earth- 
worms, by their products of excretion where the vegetable cellu- 
lose has been partially digested, contribute to this process. But 
evidently the leaves must have been already considerably trans- 
formed, and it is incontestable that we may have humus even in the 
absence of worms. 

“This phenomenon is generally attributed to the action of bac- 
teria. M.C. J. Koning has now shown that fungi play the essen- 
tial rdle in it. He has studied the bacteria and fungi, not only in 
the soil, the humus, but on the recently fallen leaves, and even on 
leaves still attached to the trees, in different stages or in the air, 
where the spores may be met with. He has thus collected in the 
air 21 species of . . . ascomycetes, etc.; he has found 42 on oak 
leaves, 27 on the ash, and 12 on the pine. This ratio is very in- 
teresting, for the order of the leaves that produce humus most 
easily is the order in which they have most fungi.” 


The author has specially investigated two new species of fungi 
which he finds always present, not only in the soil, but on leaves 
and in the air, and which seem to be peculiarly effective in hasten- 
ing the transformation. One of these, known as 7richoderma, is 
the cause of the characteristic odor of fresh soil, attributed by va- 
rious authors to different volatile products. It first appears on 
the leaves when they are nearly ready to fall and grows actively 
during the process of soil formation. Its function seems to be 
chiefly to prepare the living leaves for humification, for the advent 
of cold weather causes its activity to cease. It is then, however, 
succeeded by another fungus, Cephalosporium, which flourishes at 
a lower temperature and which is found only in the soil itself, 
never on living leaves. Both these fungi carry on the work of 
plant decomposition in connection with their own life processes, 
of which it is necessary. The writer concludes: 


“Fungi, then, more than bacteria, constitute the intermediary 
that makes the soil ready for plant growth. . . . But this is not 
to say that there is not also bacterial action, and in any case the 
two fungi studied by the author are probably far from being the 
only ones active in the excessively rich flora of forest soil. There 
is also a very abundant fauna whose part is perhaps not to be ne- 
glected, at least as accessories, like that which worms appear to 
play.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Substances That Cold Will Melt.—We recently men- 
tioned a report, published in the German papers, of the invention 
of a substance named “ Cryostase” that has the property of solidi- 
fying with heat and liquefying with cold. M. Charles Tauret, a 
French chemist, according to La ature (September 24), has dis- 
covered that this is not the only known substance that acts in this 
way : 

“This property has been noted also in the aqueous solution of 
the hydro-alcoholic extract of asclepias root. This solution be- 
comes turbid when heated, and growsclear again on cooling. The 
cause of the phenomenon has been unknown until now. M. Tau- 
ret, who has studied the question, notes in several papers read be- 
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fore the Academy of Sciences that this property is due toa new 
glucoside which he has named ‘ vincetoxin.’...... 

“ There is a soluble and an insoluble variety of vincetoxin. The 
former grows turbid when heated in an aqueous solution and be- 
comes clear again when cooled. The latter also dissolves in water, 
but only on condition that a small quantity of the soluble variety is 
present. And in this case the solution coagulates at a lower tem- 
perature than the solution of soluble vincetoxin. By using proper 
proportions of the two bodies we may obtain a liquid that solidifies 
at about 15° C. [59° F.]. It suffices to place a drop of the mixture 
on the hand, or even to blow on it, to see it change into a gelatinous 
pearl that liquefies anew on contact with a cold substance. M. 
Tauret, during a study of oxidation products of the hydrazo-cam- 
phenes, discovered several analogous properties. The basic tere- 
binthate of zinc behaves in this way, like the vincitoxins. There 
is coagulation of the solution at 24 degrees and return to the liquid 
state at 23 degrees. Finally, to complete the subject, we should 
add that it has been known for some time that the solution of ex- 
tract of condurango behaves in the presence of heat and cold like 
that of vincetoxin. Since the beautiful researches of M. Tauret 
were published, Vulpino has subjected condurango to the same 
treatment that has furnished the vincetoxins to the former chemist 
and has obtained condurangins, which seem to be practically iden- 
tical with them.”— 7yvans/lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





An Anti-Fat Serum ?—Experiments made by a French 
physiologist, M. Ramond, on guinea-pigs seem to him to indicate 
the possibility of a serum whose injection shall enable fat people 
to absorb their own superabundant adipose tissue. 
in Cosmos (September 10): 


Says a writer 


“ After injecting olive oil into the peritoneum of guinea-pigs, he 
found that the operation, on repetition, finally determined a rapid 
absorption. He then showed that the injection of serum from a 
guinea-pig thus treated gave to a second animal the power of ab- 
sorbing injected olive oil very rapidly. The reaction seems to de- 
pend on the oil employed, so that it can be easily told whether or 
not it was olive oil. . . . Theexperimenter . . . thinks it possible, 
by injecting into a fat man a serum obtained from an animal into 
which human fat had been previously injected, to make the subject 
grow thin to some degree. . . . But fat people need not hope for 
too much. They have not yet been experimented on, and tho this 
process may have made guinea-pigs lean it may not do the same 
thing for human beings. Besides, it seems scarcely probable that 
the reaction would be the same with the actual bodily fat as with 
drops of emulsion injected into the circulation from without.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ One would think,” says La Nature, “to see the automobiles on every hand 
in Paris, that the number of horses was diminishing sensibly; but it is not, if we 
are to rely on the statistics. In 1903 there were in Paris 91,106 horses; in 1904 
there are 90,147. The difference is very slight, as may be seen.”— 7 vranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A MEDICAL authority has recently uttered a warning against the habit of 
sitting with one knee crossed over the other, says Harper’s Weekly. “ This ap- 
parently harmless habit, it seems, is likely to cause sciatica, lameness, chronic 
numbness, ascending paralysis, cramps, varicose veins, and other evils. The rea- 
son is simple: The back of the knee, it is explained, as well as the front of the 
elbow and wrist, the groin and armpit, contains nerves and blood-vessels which 
are less adequately protected than in other parts of the body. The space behind 
the knee contains two large nerves, a large artery, and numerous veins and lym- 
phatic glands. It is the pressure on these nerves and vessels which is apt to give 
rise to the various troubles against which we are warned.” 


“GRAPE-GROWERS in the United States may derive a useful hint from a proc- 
ess as yet unknown on this side of the water, by which wine-growers in France 
are enabled to market fresh outdoor grapes all through the winter.” Says The 
American Inventor (September 15) : ‘‘ The method, which is a recent invention, 
is both curious and interesting. Bunches of the finest grapes, when ripe in 
autumn, are cut in such a way that to each bunch a piece of the vine five or six 
inches long remains attached. From this piece the stem of the bunch hangs—an 
arrangement which, as will presently be seen, is essential to the success of the 
operation. A large number of wide-necked bottles, filled with water, are ranged 


in horizontal rows on racks in a cellar, and in the open end of each of these re- 
ceptacles is placed a bunch of grapes—that is to say, the piece of vine-stem is in- 
serted into the mouth of the bottle, and the grapes hang outside. The grapes do 
not touch the bottle, but are supplied with moisture through the vine-stem, 
which is immersed in the water. In this manner ‘black Hamburgs’ and other 
choice table grapes are kept fresh and perfect through an entire winter.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A PLEA FOR A CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 


N an examination of “the higher elements of personality” 
contained in the great ethical systems evolved during the 
five centuries from the birth of Socrates to the death of Jesus, 
William DeWitt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College, in his re- 
cent book, “From Epicurus to Christ,” pleads for a Christianity 
which shall include “whatever elements of truth and worth other 
systems have separately emphasized.” His survey includes “ the 
Epicurean pursuit of pleasure, genial but ungenerous; the Stoic 
law of self-control, strenuous but forbidding; the Platonic plan of 
subordination, sublime but ascetic; the Aristotelian sense of pro- 
portion, practical but uninspiring ; and the Christian spirit of love, 
broadest and deepest of them all.” He says that “ the time is ripe 
for a Christianity which shall have room for all the innocent joys 
of sense and flesh, of mind and heart, which Epicurus taught us to 
prize aright, yet shall have the Stoic strength to make whatever 
sacrifice of them the universal good requires ; which shall purge the 
heart of pride and pretense by questionings of motive as searching 
as those of Plato, and at the same time shall hold life to as strict 
accountability for practical usefulness and social progress as Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of the end and the mean require.” 

In contrasting the Epicurean with the Christian spirit, the author 
says: 

“The Epicurean’s varied and spontaneous joy in life is not 
diminished, but enhanced, by the Christian spirit, which multiplies 
this joy as many times as there are persons whom one knows and 
loves. The Epicurean lives in the little world of himself, and a 
few equally self-centered companions. The Christian lives in the 
great world of God, and shares its joys with all God’s human chil- 
dren. It is the absence of this larger world, the exclusive concern 
for his own narrow pleasures, that makes the consistent Epicurean, 


with all his polish and charm, the essentially mean and despicable 
creature.” 


Christianity, according to the author, takes up all that is true in 
the Stoic teaching without falling into its hardness and narrowness. 
Thus: 


“The truth of the Stoic teaching consisted in its power to trans- 
form into an expression of the man himself, and of the’ beneficent 
laws of nature, whatever outward circumstance might befall him. 
Now put in place of the abstract self the love of the perfect Christ, 
and instead of universal law the loving will of the Father for all 
his children, and you have a deepened, sweetened, softened Stoi- 
cism which is identical with a sturdy, strenuous, and virile Chris- 
tianity.” 

In comparison with Platonism, Christianity, says the present 
apologist, attains to as lofty a height; but “it gets its elevation by 
a different process. Instead of rising above drudgery and details, 
it lifts them into a clearer atmosphere, where nothing is servile or 
menial which can glorify God or serve a fellow man.” Further: 


“The great truth which Plato taught was the subordination of 
the lower elements in human nature to the higher. In the appli- 
cation of this truth . . . Plato went far astray. His highest was 
not attainable by every man; and he proposed to enforce the dic- 
tates of reason by fraud and intimidation on those incapable of 
comprehending their reasonableness. Thus he was led into that 
fallacy of the abstract universal which is common to all socialistic 
schemes. Christianity takes the Platonic principle of subordina- 
tion of lower to higher; but it adds a new definition to what the 
higher or rather the highest is; and it introduces a new appeal for 
the lowliest to become willing servants and friends of the highest, 
instead of mere constrained serfs and slaves. This highest prin- 
ciple is, of course, the love of the God who loves all His human 
children; friendship to the Christ who is the friend of every man. 
Consequently there are no humble workingmen to be coerced and 
no unfortunate women to be maltreated and despised ; no deformed 
and ill-begotten children to be exposed toearly death, as in Plato’s 
exclusive scheme. To the Christian every child is a child of God, 
every woman is a sister of Christ, every man is ason of the Father; 
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and consequently no one of them can be disregarded in our plans 
of fellowship and sympathy and service ; for whoever should dare 
to leave them out of his own sympathy and love would thereby ex- 
clude himself from the love of God, likeness to Christ, and partici- 
pation in the Christian spirit.” 


Finally, the examination of Aristotelianism reveals the fact that 
Christianity gathers up into itself whatever is best in that, as has 
been found to be the case with the other systems. To quote: 


“The Aristotelian principle was the devotion of life to a worthy 
end and the selection of efficient means for its accomplishment. : 
On that general formula it is impossible to improve. ‘To this end 
have I been born, and to this end am I come into the world’ is 
Jesus’s justification of his mission, when questioned by Pontius 
Pilate. . . . The concentration of one’s whole energy upon a 
worthy end, and the willing acceptance of pains, privations, and 
penalties which may be incidental to the effective prosecution of 
that end, is the comprehensive formula of every brave and heroic 
life; whether it be the life of Jew or Gentile, Greek or Christian. 
It is not because it sets forth something different from this wise 
and brave prosecution of a noble end that Christianity is an im- 
provement on the teaching of Aristotle; it is because the end at 
which the Christian aims is so much higher, and the fortitude de- 
manded by it is so much deeper, that Christianity has superseded 
and deserves to supersede the noblest teaching of the greatest 
Greeks. What was the end which Aristotle set before hirnaself and 
his disciples? Citizenship in a city-state half free and half en- 
slaved, with leisure for the philosophic contemplation of the learned 
few, bought by the constrained toil of the ignorant, degraded 
many; the refined companionship of choice congenial spirits for 
which it was expected that the multitude would be forever inca- 
pacitated, and from which they would be forcibly excluded. Over 
against this aristocracy of birth, opportunity, leisure, training, and 
intelligence Jesus sets the wide democracy of virtue, and service, 
and love.” 


The conclusion of the argument is that each principle is valuable 
and essential. The fact that Christianity is higher than them all 
does not warrant the Christian in dispensing with the lower ele- 
ments. “Both for ourselves and for the world in which we live, 
we need to make our ideal of personality broad and comprehen- 
sive. . . . The omission of any truth for which the other ancient 
systems stood mutilates and impoverishes the Christian view of 
life. Ascetic Puritanism, for instance, is Christianity minus the 
truth taught by Epicurus. Sentimental 'iberalism is Christianity 
without the Stoic note. Dogmatic orthodoxy is Christianity sadly 
in need of Plato’s searchlight of sincerity. Sacerdotal ecclesias- 
ticism is Christianity that has lost the Aristotelian disinterested- 
ness of devotion to intellectual and social ends higher and wider 
than its own institutional aggrandisement.” 





ROME AND THE FREE-THINKERS. 


ROFOUND disquietude has been caused in the Roman Cath- 
olic world by the great congress of free-thinkers held in 
Rome last month. According to the Osservatore Romano, innu- 
merable telegrams have reached the Vatican from all classes of 
people in Italy protesting against this “satanic congress”; and 
the Pope was recently impelled to institute in the basilicas of 
Rome “a solemn function of atonement for the outrage to divine 
Majesty and for the vindication of the honor and good name of the 
city.” In a letter to the Cardinal-Vicar of Rome, the Pope has 
expressed himself as follows: 

“The intelligence which pretends to be independent of God is 
guilty of sacrilege toward Him. The demonstration becomes in- 
finitely more serious when it is remembered that it has been made 
in Rome. Altho the powers of hell can not prevail against the 
church, nevertheless the meeting of these forces in an International 
Congress of Freethinkers has in it something of the nature of an 
outrage, and a provocation toward Rome, the tranquil and vene- 
rated seat of Christ’s vicar. We consider that it is an offense 
against God, and against us, and we feel deeply grieved.” 


The Rome correspondent of the.London 7ad/e¢ (Rom. Cath.) 
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describes the congress in semi-satirical vein, declaring that it was 
“a wonderful success in many ways,” and that “there was not a 
dull moment in it from start to finish.” France sent over a thou- 
sand delegates, and Spain three hundred, while Belgium and Ger- 
many were also strong. The United States was represented by 
Moncure D. Conway, Dr. J. B. Wilson, of Cincinnati, and Dr. 
Mangasarian, of Chicago. A procession to the marble tablet near 
the Porta Pia, which commemorates the triumphal entry of Victor 
Emmanuel into Rome (September 20, 1870), and speech-making 
around the statues of Giordano Bruno and Garibaldi, were among 
the most spectacular features of the convention, which ended, ac- 
cording to 7he 7addet, in “ babel and pandemonium ” and “a com- 
plete schism in the ranks of the free-thinkers.” 

The New York Freeman’s Journal says: 

“The assembling of this congress on the anniversary of Victor 
Emmanuel’s entry into Rome was a fitting way of celebrating the 
spoliation of the Holy Father. This gathering of inveterate foes 
of Christianity under the very shadow of the Vatican proclaims to 
the world that the would-be destroyers of Christianity thoroughly 
appreciate the importance, from their point of view, of lessening 
the influence of the Holy See in every possible manner. The pa- 
pacy as the bulwark of Christianity they hate with an undying 

atred. They are convinced that if they could conquer the papacy 
they would have but little difficulty in dealing with the various 
Protestant sects. 

“One of the leading lights of this freethinker’s congress was 
Professor Haeckel, of Jena, author of * The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse,’ which seeks to trace to material causes the existence of 
man, of the world, and of all that is in it. . . . Naturally enough 
this champion of bold materialism heartily approves of the war 
Combes is making upon the church in France. In last Tuesday’s 
congress he proposed that a message be sent to the Premier of 
France ‘ congratulating him upon his struggle for the right of hu- 
man thought against theocratic oppression and also for what he 
has accomplished for the separation of church and state.’ It is 
quite natural that a person who would enthrone matter above God 
should congratulate one who 
is making war upon God’s 
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have anetwork of branch societies all over France. The Conseil 
Municipal of Paris had officially given its adhesion to the con- 
gress by a large majority. The hundreds of Spaniards repre- 
sented something like a thousand rationalistic centers in that coun- 
try. The thousands of Italians represented the Italian nation in 
an unmistakable way. Their Government lent us the Collegio 
Romano, and gave us most important privileges and inducements 
to attend. Not, of course, that the Government—a Catholic Gov- 
ernment under a Catholic monarchy—subscribed to the ideas of 
the congress. Merely, it recognized how far it represented the 
Italian people of to-day and their aspirations. Numbers of mu- 
nicipalities had also given in their adhesion to the congress. 
There is no possibility of misinterpreting the significance or exag- 
gerating the importance of these facts. 

“I say, then, that this congress marks a most serious stage in 
the history of the Catholic Church and of religion generally. Such 
an event was not dreamed of even by free-thinkers ten years ago. 
The old power is dead. As one stands in the capital and sees the 
Christian churches rising on the broken ruins of the older civiliza- 
tion, one realizes the point of the saying about the papacy brood- 
ing like a ghost over the remains of the empire. Now paganism 
reappears. You see,as you look down over the Forum Romanum, 
how the Italian Government has taken down and removed a church 
in order to bring back to light some part of the ancient structures. 
It isa symbol of the new procedure. Once more into the light 
comes the structure of humanism, and the papal d¢éris are being 
cleared away. Rome may yet be the center of all that is best in 
the humanist culture of the days to come.” 





A NEW PORTRAYAL OF THE TRIUMPHANT 
CHRIST. 


“T“HE picture reproduced herewith is the work of Arthur Feu- 

del, a well-known artist of the impressionist school of Hol- 
land. It was conceived in the spirit of the New-Testament utter- 
ance, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world,” 
and depicts Jesus standing on the globe with hands outstretched, 
as saying, “I have overcome 
the world.” An account of 





church. 

“ Professor Haeckel and his 
fellow atheists acted logically 
in selecting Rome as the place 
for holding their congress. In 
doing so they let it be known 
that they are convinced that 
before their atheistic crusade 
can be crowned with success 
the spiritual power of the 
papacy must be broken.” 

The free-thinkers’ side of 
the argument is presented by 
Joseph McCabe, an English 
delegate to the congress, who 
transcribes his impressions in 
The Literary Guide(London). 
He says, in part: 

“The meeting was of un- 
precedented importance. In 
every part and every feature of 
it there wasalesson. This les- 
son was the decay of Cathol- 
icism in the Latin countries. 
English people have generally 
no conception of the rapidity 
with which this is proceed- 
ing. They may learn that 
this thousand delegates from 
France represent a new coun- 
try from that of the religious 
magazines. They represent 
thirty out of the forty million 








the picture and the artist is 
given in Zhe American Art 
Journal (New York, October, 
8), from which we quote: 


“There is no end to the 
efforts of ambitious and im- 
aginative artists to depict ad- 
equately the divine historic 
figure that looms in solitary 
grandeur across the nineteen 
centuries of the Christian era. 
Not the least among these 
efforts is the full-length figure 
of Jesus, recently painted by 
Arthur Feudel. It represents 
the Savior of mankind stand- 
ing upon the globe, the cross 
and the crown of thorns lying 
on the ground, and behind 
him a celestial radiance sur- 
mounted by a star. The at- 
titude, the expression of the 
seraphic countenance, the di- 
vine hands outstretched in 
beneficent invitation, combine 
to indicate the moment of 
Christ’s utterance to his dis- 
ciples of the memorable 
words: ‘ Lo, I am with you 
alway.’” 


Arthur Feudel, the creator 
of this picture, was born near 








people of France. They run 
two daily anti-clerical journals 
with huge circulations, and 





“10,1 AM WITH YOU ALWAY.” 


(From a Painting by Arthur Feudel,) 


Chemnitz in Saxony. His 
early art-training was received 
in Meissen, Dresden, Munich 
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A GROUP OF PEACE DELEGATES ON THE STEPS OF THE STATE HOUSE IN BOSTON. 


and Paris. Several years ago he came to this country. His first 
American pictures were portraits of Western people, rugged, full 
of character, “lighted with gleams of power and invincible pur- 
pose.” He now resides in New York, and a number of his portraits 
and genre pictures have been seen at: the exhibitions of the National 


Academy and the American Water Color Society. 


RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PEACE 
CONGRESS. 
HE Thirteenth International Peace Congress, which met in 
Boston from October 3 to 7, was not without its distinctive- 
ly religious features. The presiding officer of the convention, Mr. 
Robert Treat Paine, is a prominent member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and among those who took an active part-in the 
proceedings were an English bishop, a Jewish rabbi, and a Hindu 
monk. “What was said not tohave occurred since the time of the 
Emperor Constantine,” observes the New York Oxdlook, “ was the 
union of Jews and Christians, including Catholics and many de- 
nominations of Protestants, in calling and supporting a morning 
prayer-meeting during the congress.” 

The opening address at the convention, delivered by Secretary of 
State Hay,was permeated with the religious spirit. He said, in part: 


“We have all recently read that wonderfui sermon on war by 
Count Tolstoy, in which a spirit of marvelous lucidity and fire, ab- 
solutely detached from geographical or political conditions, speaks 
the Word as it has been given him to speak it, and as no other liv- 
ing man could have done. As you read, with an aching heart, his 
terrible arraignment of war, feeling that asa man you are partly 
responsible for all human atrocities, you wait with impatience for 
the remedy he shall propose, and you find it is—religion. Yes, 
that is the remedy. If all would do right, nobody would do wrong 
—nothing is plainer. It is a counsel of perfection, satisfactory to 
prophets and saints, to be reached in God’s good time. But you 
are here to consult together to see whether the generation now alive 
may not do something to hasten the coming of the acceptable day, 
the appearance on earth of the beatific vision. I can only bid 
you Godspeed in your work. The task you have set yourselves, 
the purpose to which you are devoted, have won the praise of 
earth and the blessing of heaven since the morning of time. The 
noblest of all the beatitudes is the consecration promised the peace- 


makers. Even if in our time we may not win the wreath of olive; 
even if we may not hear the golden clamor of the trumpets cele- 
brating the reign of universal and enduring peace, it is something 
to have desired it, to have worked for it in the measure of our 
forces. Andif you now reap no visible guerdon of your labors, the 
peace of God that passes understanding will be your all-sufficient 
reward.” 


One result of the convention discussions has been to quicken the 
churches throughout the country to unusual activity in behalf of 
the cause of peace. In Boston itself a large committee of min- 
isters of all the leading denominations was formed, to arrange 
meetings in the various churches on the Sunday preceding the con 
gress, and to emphasize the special duties of Christians in the 
peacecause. This spirit of enthusiasm is reflected in the religious 
press. Unity (Chicago) affirms its belief that the Boston conven- 
tion represents “ the most prophetic movement in our civilization ” ; 
and The Universalist Leader (Boston) says: “ There is a thrill of 
joy felt by every high-minded person at the sound of this note of 
promise for humanity.” Zhe Christian Herald (New York) com- 


ments: 


“We believe this country has a high mission among the nations, 
which it is destined to fulfil, and that this mission lies in the direc- 
tion of international fraternization. Ours was the first Govern- 
ment to take a stand in favor of arbitration treaties, altho France, 
having quickly adopted the idea, has won the honorable distinction 
of having concluded three such treaties within a little more than a 
year. But,notwithstanding Hague congresses, arbitration courts, 
and peace gatherings, the truth must be admitted that the real 
plane of peace negotiations has not yet been reached by any mod- 
ern effort. It does not consist in the safeguarding of commercial 
interests, the protection of concessionaries, the defense of citizen- 
ship, or the elevation of national prestige, tho all of these are, in 
their proper relation, entirely appropriate as subjects of interna- 
tional agreement. The nation which indulges the hope of world 
peace must take the larger view—the higher ground. Even at 
the risk of being misunderstood, it must urge, with the utmost un- 
selfishness, the doctrine of universal fraternization, of peace and 
international friendship for their own sake alone, and not for the 
benefits they will assure to trade, or the new fields they will throw 
open to commercial exploitation. 


“Until we love peace for itself, as a divine messenger deserving 
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the world’s best welcome; until we recognize the great truth that 
all men are brothers, children of our heavenly Father, whose will it 
is that we should dwell in unity; until we learn to regard war and 
its horrible accompaniments as unworthy of the toleration of human 
beings, and are convinced that no principle can ever be settled by 
violence—in a word, until we have the true spirit of Christ in our 
hearts, with love for all human kind, peace will stay on her inac- 
cessible height, with folded wing. 

“This is the lesson for our cabinets and peace congresses. Ulti- 
mate peace must come through sacrifice, through renunciation, 
through brotherly love. And the nation which has the courage, 
born of supreme confidence in God, to show the way and to take 
the initiative, will achieve such honor and glory as no other nation 
has ever known.” 


MR. MEREDITH’S IDEAS ON THE MARRIAGE 
TIE. 
a those who believe, as do a majority of religious people every- 
where, that marriage is a divine institution, Mr. George Mer- 
edith’s recent advocacy of a terminable system of marriage ap- 
pears revolting and im- 
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have participated in the controversy, besides Mr. Meredith him- 
self, may be mentioned “John Oliver Hobbes” (Mrs. Craigie), 
Miss Florence Warden, Miss Helen Mathers, and H. B. Mar- 
riott-Watson. Mrs. Craigie’s view of the matter is that “women, 
where their feelings are in question, are not selfish enough; they 
appraise themselves not too dearly, but far too cheaply; it is the 
suicidal unselfishness of women which makes the selfishness of 
Mr. Marriott-Watson admits the 
evils of the present condition, butadds: “I do not think that the 
cure lies in Mr. Meredith’s limitation of the duration of marriage 


the modern bachelor possible.” 


to a term of years, but rather in divorce laws which recognize 
that only sentiment excuses the marriage relation.” 

The Church Times (London) condemns Mr. Meredith’s suggestion 
in caustic terms, declaring that he “has deliberately put himself 
outside the pale of civilization,” in proposing a “ leasehold arrange- 
ment as cold-blooded in its cruelty as it is offensive to the Christian 


community.” The London Guardian (Anglican) comments: 


“His ‘revolutionary suggestion’ may, we hope, induce many 
thoughtless Christians 





His 
the subject, which have 


moral. views on 


caused a sensation on 
both 


lantic, 


sides of the At- 

were expressed 
in conversation with a 
representative of the 


Daily Mail, 
and are reported in that 


London 


paper as follows: 


“It is a question to 
my mind whether a 
young girl married, say, 
at eighteen, utterly igno- 
rant of life, knowing 
little, as such a girl 
would, of the man she 
is marrying, or of any 
other man, or of the 
world at all, should be 
condemned to live with 
him for the rest of her 
life. She falls out of 
sympathy with him, say, 
has no common taste 
with him, nothing to 








to see that in this matter 
we are standing near the 
edge of a precipice. ... 
There are hundreds and 
thousands of men and 
women who would be 
insulted if they were 
told that they were not 
Christians, but who, 
nevertheless, tacitly 
accept the loose and 
wholly unchristian 
ideas about the mar- 
riage tie, which they 
readily imbibe from 
popular fiction or from 
up-to-date journalism. 
There is hardly any sub- 
ject on which clear and 
definite church teaching 
is more sorely needed, 
and (we fear we must 
add) on which it is less 
commonly given. Upon 
all who call themselves 
Christians it should be 
impressed that the laxer 
view of the marriage tie 








share with him, no real 
communication with 
him except a physical 
one. The life is nearly 
intolerable. Yet many married women go on with it from habit, 
or because the world terrorizes them. 

“ Certainly, however, one day these present conditions of mar- 
riage will be changed. Marriage will be allowed for a certain pe- 
riod, say ten years, or—well, I do not want to specify any particu- 
lar time. The state will see that sufficient money is put by during 
that time to provide for and educate children; perhaps the state 
will take charge of this fund. 

“There will be a devil of an uproar before such a change can 
be made! It will be a great shock, but look back and see what 
shocks there have been, and what changes have nevertheless taken 
place in this marriage business in the past! 

“The difficulty is to make English people face such a problem. 
They want to live under discipline more than any nation in the world. 
They won’t look ahead—especially the governing people. And 
you must have philosophy; tho it ismore than you can hope to get 
English people to admit the bare name of philosophy into their dis- 
cussion of such a question. Again and again, notably in their criti- 
cism of America, you see how the English people will persist in re- 
garding any new traitasasign ofdisease. Yet it isa sign of health.” 


Copyright by Ernest H. Mills. 


GEORGE MEREDITH IN CONVERSATION WITH SARAH GRAND. 


Mr. Meredith’s remarks are in the nature of a contribution to a 
discussion on the marriage question which has been going on for 
several weeks in the London Daily Mail. Among those who 


A photograph taken in the garden of Mr. Meredith’s Surrey home. 


is wholly inconsistent 
with the law of Christ, 
and we should also seek 
to convince all thought- 
ful citizens, whether they profess Christianity or not, that it is 
equally inconsistent with the moral welfare and the ultimate happi- 
ness of mankind. . . . Here, as elsewhere, Christian teaching and 
human experience are at one, for Christian teaching represents the 
utterance of One Who knew what was in man.” 


Sarah Grand is on his left. 


A New York clergyman, the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer (Unitarian), 
has this to say (as reported in the New York 77mes) : 


“Mr. Meredith’s proposal is not new. It has an almost exact 
parallel in Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ in which the man marrying at thirty 
and the woman at twenty-six were obliged to live pure lives for ten 
years. After that moral delinquencies were not to be counted 
against them. But neither Plato nor Mr. Meredith seems to un- 
derstand that marriage in the highest sense isa sacrament. All 
the highest relations of life are spiritual and exist between human 
souls. I go as far as the Roman Catholic Church in the belief in 
a spiritual marriage, and in the sanctity of that marriage. 

“The sure prevention for the tendency for married persons to 
weary of each other is that they should meet as human souls in 
something higher than either of them—as an unfailing source of 
life and joy. Divorce is bad enough, but the free-love idea under- 
lying Mr. Meredith’s suggestion is infinitely worse. It is uncivi- 
lizing. I do not attach the slightest importance to it.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


EUROPEAN MILITARY EXPERTS ON KURO- 
TATKIN’S STAND AT MUKDEN. 


5; he conflicting statements of fact were perplexing the military 

experts of Europe on the eve of Kuropatkin’s stand at 
Mukden last week. The general, said one story, had established 
a very strong rear-guard—perhaps half the army that escaped from 
Liao-Yang—at Mukden. Southward from that sacred city spread 
the Russian cavalry, while to the southeast and to the souitwest 
were raiding parties and reconnoitering forces. Along the road 
between Mukden and Tieling Kuropatkin’s men were holding the 
railway, and within Tieling itself a strong Russian force was pre- 
paring for the future retirement of the main army. 

While the military experts of certain London dailies were inter- 
preting this set of facts, in harmony with their brethren on the 
‘Continent, to mean, in the words of the Manchester Guardian, that 
“however strenuously the Russians may resist the Japanese ad- 
vance at Mukden, they have no intention of fighting a pitched bat- 
tle there on the scale of the Liao-Yang engagement,” another set 
of facts was simultaneously inspiring other interpretations in dif- 
ferently instructed contemporaries. The Japanese were declared 
to have abandoned all preparations for an advance upon Mukden, 
and Kuropatkin was concentrating for an offensive movement. 
His next stand, whether “offensive defensive,” or otherwise, 
‘would evidently be south of the old Manchu capital. 

There was one point which afforded a basis of substantial agree- 
ment in the medley of expert opinion that ensued. Kuropatkin 
had to hold on to Mukden until the last possible moment. What- 
ever he might be doing or omitting, there was no doubt on that 
head in the expert mind. The London S¢axdard put the psychol- 
ogy of Kuropatkin thus: 

“ Nothing less than absolute necessity would induce Kuropatkin 
to evacuate Mukden without making his enemies pay as dearly as 
possible for possession of the city. If war could be conducted 
with an exclusive regard to military principles, it might, perhaps, 
be the wiser course to fall back to Tieling. But no general, ina 
struggle where great national interests are at stake, has ever been 
.able to disregard political considerations. Even on purely military 
grounds, it would be well to show the Japanese that their success at 
Liao-Yang has yet to shake the nerve of the Russianarmy. When 
the importance attached to Mukden by the Chinese, and the dis- 
astrous moral effect which would be produced if it were surren- 
dered without a blow, are taken into account, the reasons for 
standing acquire overwhelming weight. It is possible, of course, 
that Kuropatkin may make a show of giving battle to the last mo- 
ment, and then fall back when the Japanese attack is developed. 
But in that case he would tacitly confess that he is conscious of 
inferiority, and the Russians would be proved unable to maintain 
-an equal struggle with the Japanese during the present campaign.” 

On the continent of Europe, expert opinion was, on the whole, 
inclined to expect Kuropatkin’s retirement to Tieiing after a resist- 
ance of no very serious kind. “It is therefore probable,” declared 
the French military organ, Armée et Marine (Paris), “ that before 
long there will be another formidable shock between the two antag- 
-onists, as a result of which the Russians will methodically retire 
behind their defenses at Tieling, while Marshal Oyama will solidly 
-establish his winter quarters at Mukden and will establish, facing 
the Russians, a powerful defensive screen destined to protect the 
political and military organization of the huge piece of Manchuria 
that his soldiers conquered by fierce fighting, and which will not 
be given up without armed intervention of the Powers.” The or- 
gan of the German general staff, the W/#/itar Wochend/att (Berlin), 
was less positive. “It is still doubtful,” it said on the eve of the 
‘fighting, “ whether Kuropatkin will accept a new battle at Mukden 
-or wait until he reaches Tieling.” But the military expert of the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) was strongly inclined to the view that 
ithere would be a battle at Mukden, which, he thought, must result 
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in a decisive biow to Kuropatkin, unless that commander modified 
his conception of the defensive radically. Kuropatkin, thinks this 
authority, does not, in spite of all the praise he has received, really 
understand defensive strategy and tactics at all. He can not con- 
trol a rear guard, and unless he speedily learns from experience, 
this fact may cost Russia dear. He has shown repeatedly, we are 
further told, that he can not meet a flanking movement with the 
necessary energy and quickness of resource. Kuropatkin’s de- 
fensive, in a word, is too “ passive” : 

“Any position, no matter how widely it may be extended, can 
always be outflanked provided the defender remains passive. This 
blunder has hitherto been manifest everywhere throughout the 
Russian defensive, as well in the strategical sense as in the tac- 
tical. Isolated assaults in the final moments of the crisis of battle 
are meaningless as regards the great whole of the operation. They 
reveal courage, self-sacrifice on the part of individual corps, in the 
most brilliant light, but they cast a shadow upon the military 
leadership, which is inadequate to orderly conduct and completion 
of the battle. As Kuropatkin did not, on the Taitse, find a position 
meeting all his requirements and bringing him victory, he will seek 
in vain for sucha position on the Hun River, the Tschai River, and 
the Tsin River if he fails to hit upon the one successful method of 
getting the benefit of it—active defense. This consists in occupa- 
tion of the positions chosen with the absolutely indispensable num- 
ber of troops, and in holding in readiness the entire force thus de- 
ployed, so that the latter may be advanced to the counter attack 
wherever the enemy is making preparations to assault or to out- 
flank, preparations which must, of course, be at once discovered 
and reported by the cavalry. By this method of defense—how- 
ever small, comparatively, the front may be in extent—command 
is retained of the widest possible area within which the flanks and 
the line of retreat may be jeopardized. A condition precedent to 
active defense is eligibility of the ground.” 


But for the most elaborate consideration of Kuropatkin’s tactical 
and strategical embarrassments prior to his stand of last week we 
are indebted to the military expert of the Paris Zemps : 


“Is Kuropatkin disposed to brave the hazards of a great encoun- 
ter, and will he give the signal for it by making a stand below 
Mukden? 

“Certain military experts advise him not to do it and to continue 
to retire toward the north, luring the Japanese in his rear. They 
extol retrograde warfare, the Scythian tactics which, in 1812, 
availed Kutusoff against Napoleon. This reminder suggests itself 
in a particular manner just now, in accordance with a vague resem- 
blance which is thought to be observed between the battle of Liao- 
Yang and that of Borodino, and also by this fortuitous circum- 
stance that after an interval of ninety two years the second 
falls, like the first, on the fateful day of September 4. 

“ Notwithstanding this detail, to which importance could be as- 
cribed only by yielding to a spirit of superstition, the military situ- 
ation of the Russians in 1904 calls for other strategical measures 
than those which were in vogue in 1812. Then the absence of 
roads and the distance to be traversed were, for Napoleon’s Grand 
Army, causes of weakness so great that, upon penetrating to the 
heart of Russia, it was inevitably destined to perish there. But 
the Japanese, by advancing into Manchuria, are not sensibly weak- 
ening themselves. They have at their disposal there, for their 
supplies, the railway which Russia herself took care to construct 
along their line of communication. 

“ Kutusoff, beaten at Borodino, was right in abandoning Moscow 
to the French, since in sacrificing the city he abandoned them to 
famine and death. But Kuropatkin could not evacuate Mukden 
without inflicting a serious reverse upon himself. He would ac- 
centuate by this act his first want of success, the significance of 
which is still undetermined at the present time and the importance 
of which must increase in proportion to the time he allows to elapse 
before getting his revenge. He would have the appearance of 
abandoning Port Arthur. He would render more difficult, for the 
future, his return to Liao-Yang, where the Japanese are beginning 
to fortify. Finally, Mukden isa political trophy of which he knows 
the full value, and which he could not abandon without defending 
to the last. 

“It is the old Manchu capital. If Peking is to-day the adminis- 
trative center of the Chinese Empire, Mukden is its legendary and 
traditional center. There was the cradle of the reigning dynasty. 
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There repose, in the sacred tombs, the remains of the departed 
sovereigns. The manifesto in which the Mikado expressed the 
hope that those tombs would soon be guarded by Japanese soldiers 
has not been forgotten. These words, already several months old, 
were not, perhaps, uttered casually. Perhaps they veiled a secret 
understanding, the evidences of which may be seen in the eager- 
ness of Chinese functionaries to defer to the wishes of the Japa- 
nese, in the haste which the latter display to restore in Manchuria 
the Chinese administration, reserving to themselves the organi- 
zation of primary education, finally, in the equivocal attitude of 
the Jan-joon of Mukden, of whom the Russians complain that they 
find him, for some time, particularly retiring and recalcitrant. If 
this understanding exists, the evacuation of Mukden might render 
it effective and patent. Hence all comparison with the events of 
1812 becomes, for the Russians, ironical and unfortunate. This 
time it is they who find themselves in the position in which the 
French were placed at the autumn of that fatal year. Having en- 
tered ill-advisedly into Mukden, that Chinese Moscow, they fall 
back, upon the commencement of winter, along an immense and 
precarious line of communication, and, expelled from southern 
Manchuria by the Japanese unaided, they run the risk of seeing 
themselves expelled from northern Manchuria bya combination of 
Japanese and Chinese. 

“A great battle may put a speedy end*to this exodus and rees- 
tablish at a blow the whole aspect of affairs. It is a new move to 
make. It is the more serious, once again, in that it follows upon 
an unfortunate event and that a second want of success may deal 
a definitive blow to Russian prestige in the Far East. Prudence, 
accordingly, advises here to weigh with a special care the chances 
for and the chances against. The elements of this examination 
are found in considerations relative to the effective forces and in 
considerations relative to the choice of position. 

“From the point of view of the effectives, the situation of the 
Russian commander seems established by the imminent arrival of 
the sixth Siberian corps, half of which is already at Mukden, 
while the rest will be detrained about the 3d of the present 
month. That date past, he could rely only upon the eighth corps 
from Europe, which has still to prepare for the imperial reviews at 
Kishineff and Odessa and which will not be available in the Far 
East for another fifty days. On the other hand, some twelve days 
are estimated to be the time necessary for the Japanese to over- 
come the resistance of the Russian outposts and to effect the for- 
ward movements which would bring them into the plains of Muk- 
den early in October. 

“It is, therefore, approximately about this period that the great 
encounter would take place. The battle would be fought along 
the banks of the Hun-ho. The Russians, resting on the river and 
covering their line of communications, would there resist in front 
the main Japanese attacks and in flank the secondary attacks 
directed either from the mountains, or from the Liao River and 
Chinese territory. 

“This position is not splendid. It might even be regarded as 
one of the most mediocre. By fighting south of the river, Kuro- 
patkin would have an obstacle behind him and would run the risk 
of compromising his retreat. Should he establish himself on the 
river itself? He would paralyze himself there and would more- 
over expose himself to being turned, as he very nearly was on the 
Taitse River. 

“ All these reasons are not propitious in determining the choice 
of the Russian general in favor of Mukden. As, on the other 
hand, he retains control of his own movements, and as in his de- 
fensive he fully disposes of the initiative which Marshal Oyama 
has not yet succeeded in taking from him, it may be that he will 
adopt the alternative of offering at Mukden only a semblance of 
resistance, and that he will prefer to go and await the Japanese at 
Tieling.” 

The question of motive, in Kuropatkin’s case, was otherwise put 
by the military expert of the London 7imes: 


“If, as seems possible, Kuropatkin may yet receive the com- 
mand of the two armies of Manchuria if he can score a victory, 
knowledge of the fact would not incline him to inaction, while the 
feeling in the army itself is not a matter to which he can close his 
eyes. Atarecent banquet at Mukden, following a presentation of 
colors to certain regiments, General Baron Stackelberg drank to 
the health of General Kuropatkin, who was present, and coupled 
with it a toast ‘to the march on Liau-Yang.’”"—7vanslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE MUTUAL HATREDS OF THE RUSSIAN 
GENERALS. 


T seen.scharacteristic of a Russian military reputation to sprout 
like the banyan at home without inspiring a suspicion of its 
existence in the press of the rest of Europe. Those unsympathetic 
interpreters of Muscovite militarism, the newspapers of Vienna, 
would have us believe that the solution of this autocratic riddle 
depends upon who hates whom. By collating the several hypoth- 
eses of the ewe Freie Presse, the Reichswehr, the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, and the Fremdenbd/att, for instance, there results the im- 
pression that Alexeieff hates Kuropatkin, Kuropatkin hates Saka- 
roff, the Minister of War, Gripenberg hates Kuropatkin, and Stoes- 
sel hates Alexeieff. Such details, even if they be accurate—and 
the French press insists that Kuropatkin hates not Sakaroff but 
Zilinsky—may seem of no great consequence to the lay mind. In 
reality, as we learn from the ewe Freie Presse itself, they consti- 
tute not only a key to the reign of Nicholas I1., but a commentary 
on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese campaign. Once it has 
been ascertained precisely whom a military genius hates, it is pos- 
sible to determine with what grand ducal clique he affiliates. If 
we find that he affiliates with the “ old” St. Petersburg court party, 
his appointment to high command means a coming abandonment 
of the “ Kuropatkin plan.” This is the point of view from which 
the appointment of General Gripenberg to the command of the 
second Manchurian army is to be regarded. 

The general is said to contemplate taking the field early next 
year with an army of from 150,000 to 200,000 men. How little 
known he is to western Europe may be inferred from the London 
Standard’s statement that he isa German Protestant from Livonia, 
whereas the London News tells us that he is a Finn, basing certain 
poetical reflections upon the fact. Heowes his appointment to the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, according to the Echo de Paris, and there- 
fore he must hate Kuropatkin. But the /7garo (Paris) tells us that 
he and Kuropatkin are warm friends. In any event, according to 
the Meue Frete Presse (Vienna), a grand duke will be sent out to 
the Far East as supreme overlord to keep the peace. His services 
in such a capacity are much needed, declares the military Reichs 
wehr, which thus outlines the anomalies of the mutual antipathy 
between Alexeieff and Kuropatkin: 


“The exotic war in the Far East has again brought forth a phe- 
nomenon unique of its kindin military history. | Admiral levgeny 
Ivanovitch Alexeieff retains supreme command over the forces of 
Russia in the Far East, that is to say, over the two Manchurian 
armies and the Ussuri army, and may thus be regarded as the first 
naval officer of all time to be entrusted with the supreme control, 
in the capacity of commander-in-chief, over three armies. One 
instinctively turns to the past of this admiral, which may explain 
how it is possible for the conduct of a land war of vast dimensions 
to be entrusted toa naval officer. Alexeieff graduated from the 
corps of St. Petersburg naval cadets, made two circumnavigations 
of the globe, was four years naval attaché in Paris, and subse- 
quently commanded a cruiser, a small fleet in east Asiatic waters 
and a squadron of maneuver before he was made ruler of the 
Kwang-Tung region in 1899 and viceroy in the Far East in August, 
1903. 

“From this half-political, half-naval career one can not, with the 
best will in the world, surmise what can have even incidentally rec- 
ommended his employment as commander-in-chief of the land 
forces. But even the organization of the headquarters staff of this 
com mander-in-chief and admiral is little in keeping with the cus- 
tomary organization of such a supreme authority. Thus Lieutenant- 
General Zilinsky, billeted as chief of general staff to Alexeieff, is not, 
in the matter of past service or experience, superior to his equal in 
age, Lieutenant-General Victorovitch Sakaroff, who acts as chief 
of general staff’ in Kuropatkin’s subordinate military command. 
Rather is the superiority on the side of the latter, who has acted 
as commander of a corps and of a division. There is lacking any 
reason to behold in Zilinsky, with all respect for his military talents, 
a man capable of assisting in the capacity of a Moltke, so to speak, 
at the side of the commander-in-chief-admiral in the supreme con- 
duct of the land war. We are therefore confronted by a riddle, by 
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the inexplicable fact that the post of commander-in-chief on land 
seems to have been entrusted to a naval officer within whose prov- 
ince it has never come to make a first-hand, expert study of the 
operations of a land war independent of naval operations, or of the 
conduct of a large army. 

“ Admiral Alexeieff bears also the title of an administrative ruler 
and enjoys, so far as the political administration is concerned, such 
independence that he has, not without justice, been styled a viceroy 
in the Far East. As long as the Russian fleet in the Far East still 
possessed any considerable freedom of action and the naval opera- 
tions remained in the foreground, it seemed perfectly proper to 
entrust supreme command of the fighting forces in the Far East to 
the viceroy-admiral—all the more, since the land forces consisted 
only of two or three corps which were scattered over the vast ex- 
panse of the theater of war. It will be remembered that during 
this initial phase of the operations, the telegraphed reports from the 
front were signed always by Admiral Alexeieff or his chief of gen- 
eral staff Zilinsky, already named, or by his quartermaster-general, 
Major Flug. But as the land operations developed and as the 
organization of the first Manchurian army under Kuropatkin pro- 
gressed, the telegraphed reports from the front were sent directly 
to the Czar or to the headquarters staff in St. Petersburg and were 
signed only by Kuropatkin or by his chief of staff, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sakaroff. In the channel of communication there was thus 
manifested an avoidance of the commander-in-chief, a direct con- 
nection between Kuropatkin’s army headquarters and the Czar, the 
headquarters staff or the Ministry of War. This produced an 
unfavorable impression and would have been inexplicable if Ad- 
miral Alexeieff were in fact responsible for the supreme conduct 
of the operations in the Far Eastas a whole. Herein, however, 
lies the solution of the riddle already mentioned. The threads of 
the supreme command are not really concentrated in the hands of 
Alexeieff, nominally commander-in-chief, but, passing around him, 
they center in St. Petersburg, where the real conduct of the war is 
to be looked for.” 


The statement contained in the last sentence seems to reflect the 
general impression made upon the organs of western Europe by 
the appointment of General Gripenberg. The grand dukes, that 
is to say, mean to conduct the war from St. Petersburg. The 
Echo de Paris, which ever since the Czar’s mother lost influence, 
has succeeded the Paris /7garo as the purveyor of inside infor- 
mation regarding the affairs of the Russian court, declares that 
“chaos” prevails among the grand dukes regarding the conduct of 
the campaign. That is why, asserts the Veue /reie Press, there 
is neither method nor coherence in Kuropatkin’s recent proceed- 
ings atthe front. It analyzes his movements since the battle at 
Liao-Yang, and asserts that they can not be reconciled with any 
consistent theory of military operations. It deals with Admiral 
Alexeieff in the following trenchant style: 


“The whispers of the’recall of Viceroy Alexeieff from the Far 
East seem to be condensing into a fact that looms directly ahead. 
The admiral appears to have been summoned to St. Petersburg ‘ to 
hear the word of the Emperor,’ and it is said he is not to go back. 
But even if he is to be entrusted with the continuance of the vice- 
royalty in the Far East, his absence from Harbin must last for from 
six toeight weeks, so that upon his return to the scene of his former 
but little praiseworthy activities, he must find many things changed. 
Admiral Alexeieff was named viceroy of Russia in East Asia in Au- 
gust of last year, and he can not be denied the credit for having 
brought about many a misfortune in the slightly more than a year 
of his official activity. As the representative, under the highest 
protection, of the old St. Petersburg court party, this a//er ego 
of the Czar in the Far East has done more for his party than for 
Russia. Allthe military and diplomatic errors and oversights that 
have been occasioned in the Far East must be set down to his ac- 
count. Inadequate preparation for war and at the same time pro- 
vocation of armed conflict with Japan to such an extent that he 
allowed the conciliatory communications of the St. Petersburg 
Government, intended for Tokyo, to lie in his desk at Port Arthur, 
thus strengthening the suspicions of the Japanese as to the inten- 
tions of Russia, must be laid at his door, as well as the careless- 
ness with which he permitted the night attack of the Japanese 
torpedo flotilla upon the Russian fleet sunk in slumber before Port 
Arthur. This successful assault is the source of all the subsequent 
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defeats of the Russians, for with the loss of command of the sea 
in the Far East ended the possibility of obstructing, or at least 
limiting the freedom of movement of the Japanese in the transport 
of troops over the water. Not untilafter the departure of Alexeieff 
from Port Arthur were troops, ammunition, and food supplies 
brought to this fortress, and only then were the necessary supple- 
mentary fortifications constructed. The viceroy had prepared for 
nothing and if, nevertheless, Port Arthur, under the command of 
the energetic and capable General Stoessel, has made so heroic 
and unexpectedly long a resistance, Alexeieff has no share of credit 
in it. 

“Furthermore, the admiral, who may be a capable naval officer 
but who isa poor general, sowed the seed of Kuropatkin’s mishaps 
in the Manchurian theater of operations, for Stackelberg’s attempt 
to put an end to the siege, an attempt which collapsed on June 15 
at Wafangku, was peculiarly the work of the viceroy and of the 
old St. Petersburg court party. How many brave soldiers had to 
lose their lives in repairing Alexeieff’s blunder and in extricating 
Stackelberg, who had already been given up for lost! Finally, it 
must be ascribed to Alexeieff that Kuropatkin, notwithstanding 
that there were sufficient troops in the Far East, had to confront the 
Japanese at Liao-Yang with insufficient forces, for the viceroy 
seems to have held back large numbers of troops to assure his own 
personal safety in Harbin. In any case, he did prevent Linevitch’s 
corps at Vladivostok, where it was leading a peaceful existence, 
from hurrying to themain army. The list of Alexeieff’s faults and 
failures is far from exhausted with these, and generals as well as 
officers of the Russian army in Manchuria will breathe freely when 
they learn that the viceroy with the unlucky hand is recalled.” 


Alexeieff, however, has on his side too many grand dukes for his 
disgrace even to be considered, in the opinion of certain Paris pa- 
pers. If recalled, it will be simply to receive further honors. 
Kuropatkin is said to be the doomed man, while of Gripenberg the 
Paris Gau/ozs, Russia’s stanch friend, prints this: 


“General Gripenberg, commander-in-chief of the second army 
of Manchuria, is one of the most eminent personalities of the high 
Russian command, and the nomination that places him in the first 
rank fully consecrates a career already very splendid and which 
warrants the hopes of his friends—for General Gripenberg has 
many of them. Public opinion has long since ranked him as one 
of the master minds of the art of war, as one having all the quali- 
ties which characterize great captains great leaders of men, and 
which, for that very reason, permit his native Jand to found upon 
him, in the hour of agony and peril, hopes of the most justifiable 
kind. 

“ Like almost all the generals of the present Russian army, Gri- 
penberg, who is now sixty-six, is a knight of the Cross of St. 
George, received by him in the campaign of Turkestan in 1867 and 
1868. 

“The new commander-in-chief of the army of Manchuria like- 
wise took part, asa colonel of the regiment of Moscow of the 
guard, in that heroic and superb Russo-Turkish campaign which 
remains forever a model of courage, a school of military heroism, 
the brilliant examples of which are revived in the exploits of their 
descendants. It was in the course of the war of 1877 that he 
was made general. Later he filled various important posts in the 
army. But it is more particularly as a tactician, as a strategist, 
and as an administrator combined that General Gripenberg has 
rapidly won a great and a merited reputation. 

“He is to-day, beyond doubt, one of the past masters of Russian 
military science, one of those whose opinion is law and whose tech- 
nical capacity is no longer disputed by any one. His experience 
as a military instructor of the troops is incomparable. It is 
equaled only by the lofty moral authority he wields over the minds 
of his subordinates. General Gripenberg is loved and respected 
by all. He has a wonderful acquaintancee with the psychology of 
the Russian soldier, and has always known how to have himself 
obeyed without losing the affection of the very ones against whom 
the severe exigencies of discipline oblige him at times to take 
measures. To say everything in a word, the new commander-in- 
chief of this second Russian army is a wholly superior man. 

“The brilliant results obtained by his administration of the mili- 
tary district of Vilna, the last post he filled, suffice, moreover, to 
attest fully his merit, which is of the highest order. It must not 
be forgotten, indeed, that the commander of this Lithuanian re- 
gion, adjacent to Germany and of such great strategic importance, 
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like that of Kieff, has always been a sort of touchstone to test the 
professional capacity of him who assumes responsibility for it. 
General Gripenberg succeeded there so brilliantly that,we may rest 
assured of the signal services which this eminent leader is about to 
render the cause of his country, already maintained by him at dif- 
ferent times on the field of battle.” 


Nor is he seriously involved in the mutual hatreds of the Rus- 
sian generals, suspects the London S¢axdard, which warns us: 


“If we could trust all the gossip which comes from St. Peters- 
burg through Paris, it would be safe to infer that the Japanese will 
be materially helped by divisions in the Russian command, rivalries 
among the generals, and intrigues against Kuropatkin. The ap- 
pointment of the veteran Dragomiroff as generalissimo is openly 
discussed, and this rumor is counterbalanced by another, which 
tells us that the place will be taken by the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
If anappointment of this kind is made, it will be Admiral Alexeieff 
who is superseded. General Kuropatkin would still retain the 
command of his army, tho the post would be unpleasant in the last 
degree if he were to be supervised by General Dragomiroff, who 
parades a personal dislike for him with small regard for decency. 
The supposed incompatibilities between Generals Kuropatkin and 
Gripenberg are made the text for much edifying guesswork.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FRENCH DISCOURAGEMENT OF MR. ROOSE- 
VELT’S PEACE CONFERENCE. 


- is not altogether apparent to the Paris correspondent of the 

London 7imes whether Mr. Roosevelt is taking the initiative 
in the constitution of a fresh peace conference of the Powers as “a 
kind of sequel” to that of The Hagu2 some five years ago, or 
whether it is “a different kind of congress.” Whichever it be, as- 
serts this authority, who speaks from the resources of a thorough 
knowledge of diplomatic opinion in the French capital, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s project will attain the proportions of a perfunctory success 
only. To quote: 

“The idea will at the present moment scarcely excite popular 
enthusiasm or meet with anything but a succes d’estime for the dis- 
tinguished President of the United States on the part of foreign 
governments. If any such suggestion comes before the war is 
over, the belligerents might see in it disguised mediation. If, on 
the other hand, it is only put forward after the war is over, it would 
probably lead to little more than pious aspirations, such as those 
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that figured so prominently at the last peace conference. On that 
occasion international arbitration received a powerful impetus and 
the machinery for its application was amply provided. That is the 
best, if not the only, practical result it has had as yet. But the 
time would scarcely seem to have come for another gathering of 
the kind.” 


The absence of anything that could be called a “ glow of feeling ” 
in France favorable to Mr. Roosevelt’s design of summoning an- 
other peace conference seems to the London S/a/is¢ to be founded 
on “a just appreciation of the facts of the situation,” while the 
Journal des Débats (Paris) even reads this country a lecture: 


“In any event, there is reason for congratulation that these 
peaceful dispositions should manifest themselves in America, and 
especially that it should be Mr. Roosevelt who makes himself 
their champion. For a long time the partizans of peace in mili- 
tarized Europe had pointed out, as an example to the Old World, 
the peaceful American democracy, despising military glory and 
the spirit of conquest. Now, so great a change seems to have 
been produced in the spirit of the Americans that it could be asked 
whether the New World is not about to fall into the errors of old 
Europe. Imperialism had appeared, and, in its wake, war and 
militarism. The United States had planted its flag as far as the 
Philippines by passing through Hawaii. Not only the big-headed 
and conquering fever had taken possession of the United States, 
but its very manner of practising diplomacy seemed capable of 
becoming an element of disturbance. The United States made 
use of it toward other Powers with a lack of self-restraint in com- 
parison with which what has been called the new diplomacy 
seemed almost an old game. On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt 
had appeared as the most imperialist of American statesmen. It 
is therefore matter for congratulation to hear him speak now, to 
see him act, in favor of peace and arbitration. It is to be hoped 
that the international policy of the United States will always be 
inspired by these principles. Otherwise one would be obliged to 
conclude that the Americans only reserve peace, through the me- 


dium of arbitration, for others.”— 7vanslations made for THE LItT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


NOTICE TO YOUNGHUSBAND.—‘ So far as China and Tibet are concerned,” 
says a writer in the Moscow Viedomosti,‘‘and above all so far as Russia is con- 
cerned, the treaty negotiated by Colonel Younghusband is good for nothing.” 

THis SouNpDs FAMILIAR.—“ It is the private opinion of Japanese officials in 
London, who have never shared the premature anticipations of the public,” says 


the London Saturday Review,“ that Port Arthur will not hold out more than a 
fortnight longer.” 


THE BALTIC SQUADRON AND THE JAPANESE FLEET. 
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“A well-found and adequately equipped squadron efficiently officered and 
manned, and for which proper provision forthe replenishment of its bunkers had 
been made in advance,” says the London 7imes, from which these tables are 
copied, “ m'g»t have a reasonable chance of reaching Vladivostok and entering 
that harbor even in the winter. This is assuming that there would be no oppo- 
sition offered by the enemy. But there is no evidence to show that the force at 


Revel is such a squadron, and neither our knowledge of the methods in Russian 
dockyards nor the performances of the navy since the war began convince us that 
it is in process of being made such a squadron.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A HUMOROUS SKETCH AND AN INDIAN 
SUMMER IDYL. 


NEW SAMARIA. By S. Weir Mitchell. Cloth, 168 pp. Price, $1.25. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

ib Bee two short stories of which this volume is composed are very 
entertaining, and coming from the hand of Weir Mitchell are, of 
course, very well done; but they will add no new spray to the 

literary laurels of the author, who, in ‘‘Hugh Wynne,” probably came 

nearer than anybody else has yet come to producing that elusive thing, 

‘‘The Great American Novel.” 

‘‘New Samaria” is a deliciously humorous account of a New York 
multimillionaire who went West, and, having lost his money and his 
letters of identification, was forced to live the life of a tramp for several 
days. There isin the story a multitude of amusing incidents that fol- 
low each other with alluring rapidity, and all enriched and flavored with 
various keen but kindly thrusts at some of the weaknesses of American 
character and custums. How the unfortunate hero of the story found 
himself wrongfully charged with being a drunken horse-thief; his vain 
attempts to induce the telegraph-operator and the bank cashier to send 
a message to his New York partner asking for ten thousand dollars; 
how he accidentally burned the village church and fied to take up his 
abode in ‘‘ Hay-field Inn’’; how he 
was befriended by a beggar to whom 
he had once scornfully refused to give 
alms; how he finally received his ten 
thousand, and heaped coals of fire 
upon the heads of the new ‘‘ Samari- 
tans’’ by making liberal presents, 
and many other amusing incidents, 
form a truly delightful bit of comedy. 

If ‘‘ The Summer of St. Martin,” the 
second story in the book, is, as the 
publishers describe it, ‘‘ the best love- 
tale Dr. Mitchell ever wrote,” it is 
fortunate for him that his literary 
reputation does. not rest upon this 
form of the art. It is exquisitely 
done, but the motif of the story comes 
dangerously near being mawkishly 
sentimental. A man of seventy years, 
‘“‘who feels himself to be once more 
in the genial summer of productive 
life,” sits dreaming of the lost love of his youth. A girl of twenty 
comes upon the scene. Her eyes are the color of violets and her hair 
‘‘the gold and yellow of the buckwheat stubble’’ at their feet. The 
young lady has been disappointed in the manner of wooing used by her 
various suitors, and, being an ardent admirer of the old gentleman, she 
asks him to show her how he ‘‘made love” when he was twenty-five. 
The old man is of course very willing to oblige the girl, and upon an 
improvised rustic stage, with only the trees for spectators, the two 
enact a very realistic love-scene. The ridiculousness of the situation is 
accentuated by an inane picture which represents the old man sitting 
upon his coat, upon the ground, in front of the girl, holding her hands. 
And when the curtain of night falls upon the scene, the two betake them- 
selves homeward ‘through the gloom of the darkened wood-ways.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OF HIS STEWARDSHIP. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS. By Grover Cleveland. Cloth, 281 pp. Price, $1.80 
net. The Century Company. 

ITHOUT counting the still-continuing struggle for tariff-reform, 
there were four memorable contests during the two Adminis- 
trations of President Cleveland worthy of record, and of these, 

as closed incidents, it is eminently fitting that he who was in each in- 
stance both author and protagonist should also be historian. They 
were: the removal in 1885-86 of a large number of Republican post- 
masters and other government officials on the charge of ‘ offensive 
partizanship”; the calling out in 1894 of national troops for the sup- 
pression of the so-called ‘‘Chicago”’ railroad strike; the various bond 
issues in 1894, 1895, and 1896, for the replenishing of the gold reserve; 
and the intervention of our Government in 1895 as a self-constituted 
arbiter in the boundary dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain, 
which for fifty years had been a menace to the Monroe Doctrine. 

It is with becoming modesty and dignified reserve that the ex-Presi- 
dent discusses these important events. Tho Mr. Cleveland has taken 
the rhetorical form of the essay for his papers, they really constitute 
an apologia for his administrative acts, an account and a justification 
of his stewardship in the high office of President of the United States. 
As if the dignity of his position were always in mind, he writes in a 
broad and generous spirit and with a certain elevation of style which 
commend the volume to all whose patriotism is above partizanship, and 
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which will form a leading factor with future generations in determi- 
ning his rank as a statesman. 

It must not be thought, however, that the papers are devoid of per- 
sonal purpose. Thus the first article, ‘‘ The Independence of the Exec- 
utive,” while it sets forth in an essay-like introduction the constitu- 
tional metes and bounds of Presidential power, develops very quickly 
and cleverly into a justification of his 
own compromise with the principle 
of civil-service reform, for the enforce- 
ment of which he had received the 
suffrage of the independent Republi- 
cans. How he successfully fought 
the Republican Senators, sturdily de- 
clining to be put in the hole—the tres- 
pass upon the Senate’s prerogative— 
that had been dug for President John- 
son and reopened for himself, and 
how, when they saw their trap futile, 
his opponents joined with him in seal- 
ing permanently the intended political 
sepulcher, is a story which the ex- 
President takes evident relish in nar- 
rating. 

In his second paper, ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment in the Chicago Strike of 1894,” 
Mr. Cleveland is not so effective. 
His dismissal as demagogy of the pro- 
test of his opponent, who in this case was the governor of Illinois, is 
altogether too summary. 

Unprejudiced readers can not fail to be impressed by the evident sin- 
cerity and courage of ex-President Cleveland in the matter of ‘‘ The Bond 
Issues,’’ the subject of his third paper. He may have been mistaken in 
his opinion that the depletion of the gold reserve under the operation 
of the endless chain of draining greenbacks justified an heroic remedy, , 
even the ‘‘ issue of bonds in a time of peace *’; but he certainly acted 
in the matter with all the conservatism and caution consonant with a 
speedy accomplishment of his purpose. 

The last paper, ‘‘ The Venezuelan Boundary Controversy,”’ is entirely 
free from personal bias. In it Mr. Cleveland assumes a high and bold 
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position, but he is neither wantonly aggressive nor vainglorious. Itis - 


a demonstration in facts, in logic, in ethics, as carefully wrought out 
as a proposition in Euclid. 


THREE-QUARTERS RUDYARD, ONE-QUARTER 
KIPLING. 
TRAFFICS AND DIscovERIES. By Rudyard Kipling. Cloth, 363 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
VERYBODY recognizes in Mr. Rudyard Kipling two natures, and 
E consequently two writers. There is the cock-sure, cock-a-hoop 
journalist of keen observation and provincial patriotism; one 
might call him Rudyard. This Mr. Hyde had his Dr. Jekyll in a sym- 
bolic artist, who knows how in a few words to open up the vistas of the 
unseen world, and suggest the yearn- 
ing and higher aspirations of Anglo- 
Saxondom. ‘This is the real Kipling, 
or, perhaps we should say, the Higher 
Kipling. How Rudyard must at times 
jeer at Kipling, and Kipling feel 
mournful about Rudyard! Both sides 
of Mr. Kipling’s work are represented 
in his latest production, tho on the 
whole there is more Rudyard than 
Kipling. Our author has become en- 
amored of a new toy of his, which he 
names Pyecroft, who is not distantly 
related to the ‘‘ Brugglesmith ”’ of old, 
except that he has a copious com- 
mand of engineering technology. It 
is possible that Pyecroft may be found 
amusing to the frequenters of engine- 
rooms of men-of-war, and no one can 
doubt the phonographic accuracy 
with which his talk is reproduced; 
but his pranks strike us as wearisome, and we are hopeful that we have 
seen the last of him. The other side of Kipling is represented in this 
volume by the enigmatic ‘‘ They,” which has attracted so much notice, 
and a replica of ‘‘ The Finest Story of the World,”’ here entitled ‘* Wire- 
less.’’ This latter supposes the soul of Keats to revisit the world in the 
person of a consumptive druggist’s assistant, to whom some of Keats’s 
best lines come back by a process of anamnesis. The touch of mysti- 
cism in these two stories is quite a relief after the technical terms of 
Pyecroft, and even after the dream of an army which Mr. Kipling has 
at last got off his mind. He has had this nightmare ever since he first 
drew the immortal Mulvaney. Frankly speaking, we prefer Mulvaney 
to Pyecroft, and can not but think that Mr. Kipling in the present vol- 
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ume has declined from his high estate in devoting so much attention to 
the marine engineer. The portrait may be accurate, but the original 
is not attractive. ’ are prefixed in each 
case by a set of verses of the cryptic type Mr. Kipling’s later muse has 
familiarized us with. They are printed in small type; they deserve it. 

One sketch, however, tho produced by the Rudyard side of Mr. Kip- 
ling, deserves special attention from the American public because in it 
the author has sbown that marvelous capacity of his for reproducing 
the very accent of different classes of men. It is the first story in the 
book, and gives an account in his own words of adventures of an 
American inventor of a quick-firing gun, who had just passed in his lot 
with the Boers and thus became ‘“‘ The Captive.” He is in many ways 
the typical American, as Mr. Kipling conceives him to be, full of snap 
and hustle, avid for the novel, utterly wanting in reverence, contemptu- 
ous of the slow-moving British brain, and yet appreciative of British 
grit. One could almost perjure oneself that the incident really oc- 
curred, and that Mr. Zigler’s talk is merely a stenographic report. 

And yet, within a few pages, Kipling reproduces with equal accuracy 
the impression made by the same war upon a Sikh orderly of a British 
officer, who sees the scene through Indian spectacles, and expresses his 
feelings in pure Asiatic. It is such tours de force which make one re- 
vise one’s impression as to the two natures wrapped up in this book. 
After all, it is the work of one Rudyard Kipling, that unique phenomenon 
in English letters; but this book does not show him at his best in either 
of his two aspects. 


These various ‘ discoveries’ 





LOVE GARNISHED WITH POLITICS. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
S. Barnes & Co. 


Cloth, 514 pp. Price, $1.50. A. 
R. LEWIS is fond of the strenuous and dearly loves the fierce 
light that beats upon an office. Politics is a familiar thing to 
him. If he has never played the game he has beenan astute 
observer of it and knows well its ‘‘ openings’ and ‘‘ defenses.” Mr. 
Lewis, before his graduation into a novelist, was a newspaper man 
and had a post in Washington. So he has had every opportunity to 
study National politics in their home. ‘‘ The President,” however, is a 
love-story, and Senator Patrick Henry 
Hanway’s bold reach for the highest 
honor in the land is only a side issue. 
His pretty niece tripped down the 
stairway in the Waldorf-Astoria one 
evening, and tripped literally, since 
the high heel of her French shoe 
caught, and she was tobogganed into 
the saving arms of Mr. Richard 
Storms, a paragon of a man with 
every quality that could content their 
possessor, or appeal to an onlooker. 
Even the short and privileged time 
during which Richard held the young 
thing clasped to his brawny chest was 
enough to have her face fit ‘‘into his 
heart like a picture into its frame,” 
and the rest of the book is due to this 
episode. 

Richard is a Monte Christo, and to 
quote Mr. Lewis’s description of his 
physical appearance will show what a well put-together fellow he was, 
and at the same time afford a worthy specimen of Mr. Lewis's style— 
a rugged and trenchant one : 














ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


** As Richard stood erect, shoulders as wide as a viking’s chest, arched 
like the deck of a whaleback, he might have been a model of the 
Farnese Hercules, if that demigod were slimmed down by training and 
ten years off his age. . . . Richard’s arms, muscled to the wrists and 
as long as a Pict’s, would have been out of drawing from standpoints 
ofancient art. One must rescue Richard's head : it wasnot that nubbin 
of a head which goes with the Farnese one. Moreover, it showed 
wisest balance from base to brow; with the face free of beard and mus- 
tache, whilé the yellow hair owned no taint of curl—altogether an 
American head on Farnese shoulders refined.” 


‘* The Presideni’’ 's a realistic story with sentiment and melodrama 
to sweeten and stifien it. Mr. Lewis is sarcastic in his expression of 
views, and goes out of his way occasionally to attain originality and 
force. For instance: ‘‘A grizzly, whether in fact or hyperbole, is no 
one good to meet.’’ There is nothing to recommend that sort of thing, 
unless mere oddity be rated a virtue. 

Altho ‘‘ The President” is primarily a love-story, its principal force 
lies inits politics. Mr. Lewis may or may not present a true picture of 
this field of human endeavor at the national capital, but he sets forth 
a vivid circumstantial and conviction-breeding one. Senator Hanway 
is not a victim to pure patriotism; in fact, he makes everything sub- 
serve to his own selfish ends. ‘In one shape or another, and whether 
by promise or actual present preduction, money was his one great 
tool.”” A patriot can not feel too much joy in the treatment given of 
politics and politicians, for Mr. Lewis shows them up rather scurvily. 
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There are all sorts of deals set forth, including one originating with a 
Count Storri, a very shady Russian, whose enterprise was ‘so vast 
that it proposed to set out the world like a mighty pan of milk, and 
skim the cream from two hemispheres.” 

Richard Storms, the paragon of strenuous virtues, makes monkeys of 
them all; but as his lady fair is daughter and niece of the two leading 
conspirators, he lets them off easily. Despite Mr. Lewis's contained 
and graphic delineation of men and things, and with all his cognizance 
of the springs of human action, especially in politicians, he is not 
signally inventive, nor does he create character. Richard is well 
known in fiction, and Dorothy is a conventional young lady and not 
much at that. 


A BREEZY TRAVELER. 


A YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE. Being a narrative of a journey from Shanghai 
through the Central Kingdom to Burma. By William Edgar Geil. Cloth, 
315 pp. Price, $1.50. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


“ec 


HERE is no difficulty in the world that can not be overcome by 
the man who hustles’’ is a Chinese proverb quoted by the 
author over his first chapter. He evidently is not only a hus- 

tler, but a born traveler, who can eat what food he meets with (he con- 
fesses to having once eaten cat), can cheerfully endure the hardships 
which would make the navigation of the Yangtze a misery to some men, 
can appreciate what he finds good in the human nature of strange peo- 
ples, and is, moreover, an accomplished photographer. Indeed to his 
full-paged photographs, of which there are one hundred reproductions, 
the reader must look for most of the description of places and people. 
The main part of his bookis taken up with an account of his personal 
experiences, and his liveliest touches relate to a circle of six feet in 
diameter of which he is the center. This personalism is a very good 
trait in a writer of travels whom we are made to accompany as an in- 
timate companion, and as a companion Mr. Geil is bright, witty, and 
kindly. The serious side of the book appears in the writer’s apprecia- 
tion of the missionaries and their labors and trials. He thinks them 
underpaid. He writes: 


‘* The laboring man who comes to my house at Doylestown to plant 
onions or dig post holes . . . has forty gold dollars a month . . . here 
in China are medical men, university graduates, men of a 
thought and stupendous energy, missionaries who set a goodly exam- 
ple of high spiritual living to the Chinese, working for twenty gold 
dollars a month.” 

The book is a breezy, genuine, and very readable chronicle of a long 
and interesting journey; but the reader must go elsewhere for detailed, 
scientific, and statistical information. 


A STUDY OF “DIZZY.” 


DisRAELI: A STUDY IN PERSONALITY AND IDEAS. 


By Walter Sichel. 
Cloth, 335 pp. Price, $2.50 net. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
BIOGRAPHY of Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, has never 
been written. Bryce has given us a discursive sketch ; Froude 
has given a slap-dash, brilliant,and unsympathetic account of 
the great Prime Minister, but is careless and inaccurate in many of his 
facts ; the life written by Brandes shows much patient and minute re- 
search. But the material out of which a fully rounded account of the 
greatest, most original, and most successful of nineteenth-century 
British statesmen must be made has not yet become accessibie to the 
public. No full history of his life and administration can be made 
known to the world until all his literary remains have been sifted and 
arranged by the skill of a scientific historian. A large part of his cor- 
respondence yet lies in manuscript. His notes of policy, his parlia- 
mentary memoranda, the state papers which he practically wrote, have 
not yet been placed inthe hands of an unbiased biographer. Much 
less known is the mass of personal and private correspondence in which, 
as in letters of Cicero, are revealed to intimate and trusted friends 

many secrets of a statesman’s public as well as private life. 

The present work is less a biography than an appreciative criticism. 
Its brilliancy is only equaled by the sagacity with which it interprets the 
history of a man of genius, so far as his intellectual development may 
be traced in his published writings, his public utterances, and the well- 
known circumstances of his dazzling career. The author confines him- 
self to a description of the main characteristics of this Spanish Jew, 
whose forefathers were banished from the Iberian peninsula, and who 
settled in Venice, whence their descendants emigrated to London. He 
dwells upon the imagination of Disraeli as one of the great secrets of 
his imperialistic statesmanship ; upon his personality, which, without 
egotism, impressed itself so strongly upon his contemporaries ; on his 
ambition and power of will, neither of which was entirely directed by 
selfishness. Disraeli’s sagacious appreciation of the United ‘States, 
both before and after the civil war, will be received with satisfaction 
by every American. 

We look upon this book as a valuable and interesting contribution to 
the study not only of statesmanship but of lofty character. It is full 
of life and piquancy. The writer combines full knowledge with breadth 


and generosity of treatment. 
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UNDREDS of letters and 
orders reach me addressed; 
—‘‘ My dear John ”—good 
smokes bring us closer to- 
gether. As between friends—photographs 
of clergymen, attorneys, doctors and _ busi- 
ness men are about my office—good smokes 
again. 
With thousands of people I am on the same friendly 
footing as if we were toasting our shins and looking 
out at the same moon together over our good smoke, al- 
though we are great distances apart and have never seen 
each other. I have been invited to go fishing, hunting, to 
visit men whom I have never seen, from which nothing but dis- 
tance and pressure of business could keep me. The telepathy and 
good-fellowship created by good smoke has “wireless ” beaten by far 
and needs no relay station. 

Many of my good friends want to know how I look, but through 
modesty or fear of hurting the business I have heretofore employed a “hand- 
somer man,” but, with much trepidation, here I am. 

Have been in one community for over thirty-eight years. 

My best capital is my standing in my community, and I don’t know of any one who is 

out a five-cent piece by reason of my acquaintance. That is why I insist on featuring 

“YOUR MONEY BACK” when I originated the direct—the Rogers idea—into the cigar business. 

Cigar making is ¢he business of Binghamton and I claim to know it from “head to tuck”; outside, 

from selling jobbers; inside, from experience and study. Just for fear that there might be something about 

it I didn’t know, I have about me loyal, steady, good fellows; expert to the limit, as anxious to please you as | 
am, and there is no limit to that. 

I don’t believe in dope and won’t have it about the factory. 

With the million and one good ways of putting good fine quality tobacco together, what’s the use ? 

Cigars should be just as pure and clean as food. 

A Government Inspector dropped in unexpected like, the other day, as they will; went through with a fine 
tooth comb, as they will; and said we had the cleanest, most sanitary plant he had ever seen. That’sa good 
deal for a Government Inspector to say. 

But to the point—I want to sell you your cigars, the kind that makes a fellow tell the story of his life to a 
ten minutes’ acquaintance. You've done it before now—in the smoking-room of a sleeper? On the 
porch of a hotel? Anyway, you know the hypnotism of a good cigar that makes the baggage-men hustle 
harder than a dollar tip. 

But back to business. I am selling a line and variety of cigars, every one of which represents only the cost 
of the cigars and our own little margin, so every time you get smokes of us worth just as much as those for 
which the retail dealer charges twice our price. 

That’s where the old war cry of “ Save Half Your Cigar Money” comes in, 

If you are not convinced after trying us, or if anything comes to you wrong any time (you to decide always), it 
doesn’t cost you a cent. , 

How much would it cost you, Mr. Business-man, to keep tabs and collections on 40,000 customers ? 

I have over 40,000 customer friends and expect to have over 100,000 before 1906, and, while I would never have 
the slightest fear, it is certain sure that with a credit system, I would have to cut stock or profits and the 
profits won’t even stand a dent, 

Everything I say or do is subject to proof. I have to “show you” or the expense is ours—you cannot 
lose a cent. Now, do one of three things : 

ONE—Send us $3.00 for 50 EL. PROVOST cigars in the shape and color you prefer; if you 
like a high-grade, pure Havana cigar with a Sumatra wrapper, compare it with any roc. 
or two-for-a-quarter cigar, and if you don’t like it, don’t find it your kind after smoking any 
number necessary to find this out, send it back at our expense and receive at once $3.00 
in cash, or, if you prefer, three dollars’ worth of other cigars. 

TWO—Send for an assortment that will give you simply a little idea of our 
cigars, showing three cigars of four different kinds of the roc, and two-for-a- 
quarter variety, for 75c.; or one of such assortment of §c. and toc. cigars 
for Soc. 

THREE—Send for catalogue telling you all about it, showing 
varieties from 2c. each to the best Clear Havanas. Catalogue 
comes always with your order anyway. 

Let’s get together, you are losing good money as well 
as good enjoyment. 

‘For your convenience I attach an order blank 
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ROGERS & CO., 
** The Pioneers” 


167 Jarvis St., Binghamton, N.Y, 













for EL PROVOSTS, the cigar I think you [ enclose herewith $....... 
will like. Please send me............ El : 
JOHN B. ROGERS & CO., Provost.......... (shape) cigars, } 

167 Jarvis Street, Light ey Medium,....... Dark 

Veh ces If not satisfactory, I am to 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





return any portion of the package for full 
credit in cash or other cigars, as I prefer. 






Name 
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This is the label by which genuine 
Wright's Health Underwear can ‘*' 
' always be.identified. It isthe signof 4! 
| good health guaranteed the wearer 
through protection of the body against 
those conditions which are the most 
| prolific sources ofdisease. Wright's 
ealth Underwear absorbs perspira- 
tion, ventilates the pores, and main- |)! 
tains an even temperature next the 
skin. It is the only underwear con- , 
4) structed entirely of loops, which pre- { 
vent matting in the wash, and which 
insure the garments retaining all their 
Weeate properties until worn out. | 
right’s is easier and better to wear, itl 
andas easy to buy as ordinary kinds. 
Our book “Dressing for Health,” tells \ 
the story fully. Write for it. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
x 75 Franklin St., New York. 
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white and whole, 


KEEP YOUR TEETH yiutvsccrtels, 


and your gums healthy by using 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


oothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
Prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle25c 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 


A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. | 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LiTERARY DiGEst is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 

“ The Letter D.”—Grace Denio Litchfield. 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


(Dodd, 


“More Notes from Underledge.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1 net.) 


William Potts. 





“His Majesty’s Sloop Diamond Rock.’—H. S. 
Huntington. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Private Tutor.” Gamaliel Bradford. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

| “The Price of Youth.’—Margery Williams. (The 

Macmillan Company.) 

“Science and Immortality.’ — William Osler. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $0.85 net.) 

“Cats by the Way.”—Sarah E. Trueblood. (J. B. 


Lippincott Company, $1.25 net.) 
“The Good of the Wicked.” 
(Baker & Taylor Company.) 


Owen Kildare. 


“ Deacon Lysander.”—Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
| (Baker & Taylor Company, $1.25.) 
“The Well in the Wood.’—Bert Leston Taylor. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company.) 


* Our Christmas Tides.” 
ler. 


Theodore Ledyard Cuy- 
(Baker & Taylor Company.) 

“Life and Adventures of Jack Philip, Rear-Ad- 
miral, U.S. N.”—Edgar Stanton Maclay. 
Tract Society, $1.50.) 

“ How to Cook for the Sick.””—Helena V. Sachse. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

“London in the Time of the Tudors.” 
Besant. (The Macmillan Company, $7.50.) 


Sir Walter 


“ History of 
Dwight Harris. 


Negro Servitude in Illinois.””’ — N. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

“The Book and the Land.”—R. W. Van Schaick. 
(Eaton & Mains, $1 net.) 


Company, $0.40 net.) 

“ Aubrey de Vere.’—A memoir by Wilford Ward. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $4.60 net.) 
Robinson. (Vol.I. Ginn & Co.) 

“Historical Evidence of the New Testament.”’— 
Rev. S. L. Bowman. (Jennings & Pye, $4.) 








The Giant Heater 


applied to central draught 

lamp, gasjet (open flame 

or mantle burner), artifi- 

cial or natural gas, will 

heat any ordinary room 

comfortably in zero 

‘ weather, giving Heat and 

Light at no Additional 

Cost. No ashes, no 

trouble, clean and odor- 

less, thoroughly circulates and purifies 

theair. Easilyapplied andornamental, /ust the 
thing for sick room, bath, bedroom, den or office. 
Send for beoklet and testimonials. Price complete, carriage prepaid, 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money Polished Brass, $1.50 


refunded after ten days’ trial Nickel Plated, $2.00 
th St., Springfield, Mass, 


THE GIANT HEATER CO., 464 ™ 
DO YOU WANT CASH 


Real Estate or Business ? 
lean getit for you. Send me full descri 
tion and lowest cash price. My mothone 
differ from all others. My office is head- 
quarters forcash buyers. Makes nodiffer- 
ence where you are located. Write to-day. 
Established 1881. Bank references. 


y FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
Real Estate Expert, 7828 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago 





On Mantle 


On Lamp Burner 












“ Jonathan Edwards.”—Isaac Crook. 
| Pye, $0.35 net.) 


(Jennings & 


“Dan Black, Editor and Proprietor.’”’— Seymour 
| Eaton. (Library Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
| $0.25.) 

“ Early Western Travels.”—Reuben Gold Thwaites. 





(Vol. VII. Arthur H. Clark Company.) 

“Fate of the General Slocum.”’— Miles Morrison 
Hooper. (Published at Johnson, Wash. $0.25 post- 
paid.) 


“ The Arthur Young Cartoons.”—Gravuretype Re- 
productions. (Published by the Patriotic Company, 
Portfolio of Five Pictures, $1.) 

“Nature and Culture.’—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $2 net.) 

“ The Love of Azalea.”—Onoto Watanna. 
Mead & Co., $2 net.) 

“ Best thoughts of Best Thinkers.”— Hialmer D. 
Gould and Edward. L. Hessenmuller. (Best 
Thoughts Publishing Company, Cleveland, $3.50.) 

“The Youth of Washington.”—S. Weir Mitchell. 
(The Century Company, $1.50.) 

“Paths of Judgment.”—Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
(The Century Company, $1.50.) 


(Dodd, 


“Bethink Yourselves!”—Leo Tolstoy. (Ginn & 


Co., Boston, $0.10.) 











For Your Home. 


Everybody loves beautiful pictures, but not everybody 
feels able to own them. For those who would like a set of 
real art reproductions of famous masterpieces, the adver- 
tisement of the Art Lovers’ Society, of 1135 Broadway, 
New York, will be of interest. Ten pictures comprise the 
set, and they would be a great addition to any home where 
the love of the beautiful reigns. See the special offer on 
another page. 
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“265 Cakes and Cookies.’”’—(George W. Jacobs & | 


“ Readings in European History.”—James Harvey 
| 
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LARKIN 


$10.00 PRMEIUMS 
FREE 


with your selection of $10.00 
worth of Larkin Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Flavoring 
Extracts, and other House- 
hold Necessities. All of 
the highest quality— 
satisfaction guar- 
anteed if 
selection left 
tous. Booklet 
on application. 
This handsome 
solid Oak or 
Mahogany-fin- 
ished Morris 
Chair is only 
one of many 
Larkin Premiums. 


MILLIONS SAVE MONEY 


by Factory-to- Family dealing, obtaining 
$20.00 retail value for $10.00. The Larkin 
Idea isa demonstrated success. Products and 
Premium sent on Thirty Days’ Trial; money 
refunded if ony of every article is not 
entirely satisfactory. 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST No. 72 
Over 600 Premiums—everything most homes 
require for comfort and pleasure. 


Larkin Co. 
Established, 1875. Buffalo, N. Y. 





































ART CALENDAR 
FRE 


3 pages, 10x 15 in., 12 color printings from 
original paintings by Maud Humphrey. 


Ust™ January first 
to every one re- 
mitting for Pantasote 
ther seats, and five 
"| cents for postage, we 
will send free our beau- 
tiful three-leaf Art Cal- 
endar for 1905, size 10x 
15 in., exquisitely re- 
produced in 12 color 
i] printings from original 
pete aes by Maud 
umphrey, of which 
accompanying illustra- 
tion shows one of the 
three designs. 

We will send, on re- 
ceipt of price and name 
of your upholsterer, 
chair seat, size 18x 18 
in., 25¢.; 25x25 in., 
§0C.; 27X27 in., 70C.; 
cy age Sass his 

.— bi offer A. to rece you 

to upholster a chair for 
The Pantasote Co. trial purposes. State 
color desired. The genuine Pantasote Leather is 
durable, always bright, easily cleaned and not af- 
fected by climatic changes. 


THE PANTASOTE CO., Dept. D, 11 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Keystone Fire Extinguisher 


DOES THE WORK OF 
50 PAILS 


Examined and approved under the 
standard of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Helps secure 
lowest insurance rates. 

Superior to water pails, powders or 
grenades, because it quenches a// fires 
(including oil or varnish) anywhere. 

Ai your dealer's, or of us direct, 
Send for free booklet. 

Liberal proposition to agents. 

JAMES BOYD & BROTHER, 
4 North 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


Mfrs. of FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT. 
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SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


We have just issued a 40-page Catalogue covering every 





branch of Literature, which will be sent free to any one 
interested. SMITH & WILKINS, 207 West 23d Street, N. Y. C. 


At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 
| Kasily buttoned, easily unbuttoned. Stays but- 
| toned. Booklet for postal giving much informa-~ 
| tion. Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Inscriptions for a Friend’s House. 
By HENRY VAN DykE. 
THE CORNER-STONE, 


The corner-stone in Truth is laid; 

The guardian walls of Honor made; | 
The roof of Faith is built above ; | 
The fire upon the hearth is Love. | 
Tho rains descend and cloud winds call, 

This happy house shall never fall. 


THE DOORSTEAD 


The lintel low enough to shut out pomp and pride: 
The threshold high enough to turn deceit aside : 
The door-band strong enough for robbers to defend : 
This door shall open at a touch to welcome every 
friend. 
THE HEARTHSTONE. 

When the logs are burning free, 

Then the fire is full of glee ; 

When each heart gives out its best, 

Then the talk is full of zest : 

Light your fire and never fear, 

Life was made for love and cheer. 


THE SUN-DIAL. 
‘Time can never take 
What Time did not give. 
When your shadows have all passed 
I shall live. 
—From Harper's Magazine. 





—— | 
The Highway. 
By Louise DrIscoLt. | 


All day long on the highway 
The King’s fleet couriers ride; 
You may hear the tread of their horses sped 
Over the country side. 
They ride for life and they ride for death 
And they override who tarrieth. 
With show of color and flush of pride 
They stir the dust on the highway. 


Let them ride on the highway wide. 
Love walks in little paths aside. 


All day long on the highway 
Is a tramp of an army’s feet ; 
You may see them go in a marshaled row 
With the tale of their arms complete: 
They march for war and they march for peace, 
For the lust of gold and fame’s increase, 
For victories sadder than defeat 
They raise the dust on the highway. 


All the armies of earth defied, 
Love dwells in little paths aside. 


All day long on the highway 
Rushes an eager band, 
With straining eyes for a worthless prize 
That slips from the grasp like sand. 
And men leave blood where their feet have stood 
And bow them down unto brass and wood— 
Idols fashioned by their own hand— 
Blind in the dust of the highway. 


Power and gold and fame denied, 
Love laughs glad in the paths aside. 


—From Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Hope. 
By ERNEST NEAL Lyon. 


’Mid dissonance and clamor 
I hear her singing still — 
“The mist may cloud the meadow, 
But sunlight crowns the hill!” 
—From Everybody's Magazine. 


Sees 


Hand-painted platinum photos, highly artistic, absolutely 
rmanent. Catalogue of marines, woods, mountains, 
akes and streams free on request. Sample miniature 25c. 
Agents wanted. 
LAMSON STUDIO, 17 Temple St., Portland, Me, 





The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 





South Hadley 


Readers of Tue Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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We don’t know all 
about paper making 


although we have been making good paper since 1866. 
We used to think we knew it all, so we made bond 
paper, ledger paper, flat writing paper, bristol board— 
in fact, about every kind of paper that could be 
produced in a _ high-grade, strictly, “ loft-dried” 
paper mill. 

But we found that there were some of our rivals 
who made some kinds of paper better than we did. 
One user would tell us that A’s ledger paper erased 
better than ours—another that B’s flat writing paper 
had a smoother writing surface, and so on—and we 
didn’t like it. 

There was one class of paper we made which 
people didn’t criticise—that was our bond paper. 
Furthermore we found our competitors were water- 
marking their bond papers with names that sounded 
like ours. From this we gathered that the public and 
our rivals were agreed that our bond papers were 
better than others—yery good authority we 
thought! 

Therefore, 


We are specialists 


After careful consideration we agreed with these 
authorities that we did know how to make bond 
papers, and we decided to devote our efforts exclusively 
to the production of a high-grade bond paper for bust- 
ness stationery, checks, stock certificates, bonds, ete. 
That our efforts in this direction are being appreciated 
is proven by the constantly growing use by the best 
houses for their business stationery of 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


That Orv Hampsuire Bonp is good paper for commercial 
stationery is the testimony of discriminating business men—many 
of them have told us it is the best. 

Prove this for yourself —have your printer show you the OLp 
HampsuireE Bonn Book of Specimens,—or, better still, svrite 
us for a copy. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed and engraved 
on the white and fourteen colors of OLp 
HampsuireE Bonn. @] Please write on 
your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Massachusetts 


Falls, 
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PERSONALS. 


Cleveland Baited the Hook. — On one of his 
fishing excursions, says the New York 77mte 


little 


stream dangling a line in the water. The 


s, Grover 
Cleveland came across a girl sitting beside a 
child knew 
Mr. Cleveland by sight, having often seen him pass 
with basket and rod, and, feeling sure of his sympathy 


in her present occupation, she looked up and ad- 


dressed him, saying, pleasantly : ‘* Good morning, Mr. 


Cleveland, I’m fishing.” 


* But haven’t any bait on hook,” Mr. 
Cleveland remarked, calling attention to the omission 
as she pulled the line up out of the water. 
not catch fish without bait.” 

“ But I don’t like to put the bait on the hook,” 
answered the little girl, deprecatingly ; 
wriggle so. They won’t keep still while I put them 
on. If you'll put the bait on for me, I'll let you have 
the fish, Mr. Cleveland, if I catch one.” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed the ex-President. “ This isn’t 
the first time I’ve met with such a proposition. Give 
me your hook, little politician,” and he proceeded to 
gratify the young angler by baiting her hook for her. 


you your 


“ You can 


“the worms 


How Roosevelt Honored a Famous French 
Painter.—President Roosevelt’s ‘strenuous life es- 
says” translated into French have aroused interest 


among Frenchmen in his personality. To meet that, 


says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Albert Savine has 
written a compilation of stories about the President. 
In the book we find the following account of how the 
famous Chartran portraits of Mrs.and Miss Roosevelt 


came to be painted : 


“* Some days after the departure of Prince Henry of 
Prussia, M. Cambon (the French ambassador at 
Washington) asked himself what he could do to coun- 
teract the impression caused by the notable attentions 
paid by the brother of Wilhelm II. This idea came to 
him: ‘ Why should not the French republic order a 
portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt by Chartran?’ The fa- 
mous painter happened at that time to be the am- 
bassador’s guest. 

“Information was conveyed to Roosevelt of the gift 
which the French Government offered and an engage- 
ment was made for the first sitting. But inthe eve- 
ning of that date the President called at the French 
embassy. 

“*Mrs. Roosevelt,’ he said, ‘has been thinking it 
over. She is no longer a young woman. Our 
daughter, Alice, is in the flower of youth. Mrs. Roose- 
velt is afraid that we shall be criticized for having her 
portrait made in preference to Alice’s.’ 

““M. Cambon smiled and bowed. 

“* Not at all, Mr. President,’ he said. ‘ Our inten- 
tions always was to offer a portrait of Miss Roosevelt 
when that of her mother shall have been finished!’ 

“*T accept,’ said Mr. Roosevelt, visibly moved, giv- 
ing a vigorous ‘ shake-hand’ to M. Cambon. 
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Daniel Green Felt Shee Co’s 


“Rational” Shoes 


For Men and Women 













Keep Your Feet Warm, 
Dry, and Comfortable 






$5.00 


Delivered 





No. 907 
Men’s Box Calf 


Send for Catalogue No. 32, showing many new styles 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


119 W. Twenty-Third St. 
New York 
































* dy, New York City real 
I WwO FAC I S The Security ""sa.m 
*¢ © percent. guaranteed and 
The Profit payable semi-annually, 
explain the popularity of the American Real Estate Company’s Certificates with careful investors. 
Organized sixteen years ago this Company has steadily earned and paid 6 per cent., maintaining that 
rate through the recent years of shrinkage and loss in stock values and speculative enterprises. 
Its business is the ownership of selected New York real estate, the safest and best of all securities. 
Its assets are over $6,200,000, including capital and surplus of more than $1,000,000. 
Its Certificates run for ten years and are issued for any desired sum, in even hundred dollars, both 
rincipal and interest guaranteed, the interest payable by coupons at the Chemical National 
Bank. New York. 
Thousands of conservative investors have found this the best form of an income investment. Pamphlet 
giving full information sent upon request. 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


914 DUN BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 








FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH) 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered through the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 












“* How can I reward M. Chartran? 
crosses and ribbons to bestow. 
Chartran has been a chevalier (of the Legion of 
Honor) for thirteen years. 


make him an officer.’ 
“ This was done. 
in the request joyfully.” 


Ask M. Loubet for me to 


M. Loubet heard and acquiesced 





IT have no a 
. . you like. 
Good idea. moments to acquire a thorough mastery o 
or Spanish. 


Ha! 


this 20th-century scientific marvel, 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. 
hear the exact pronunciation of each word and phrase thousands of times if 
It requires but a few minutes’ practise several times a day at spare 

t conversational French, German, 
College professors all over this and other countries, and the 
press generally, indorse this perfect and natural system of teaching languages. 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about 


= INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 1103 Metropolis Building, New York City a 


You 


A postal will do. 














5* Instead of 4% 


ONEY now drawing 4% 
can be safely rein- 
vested through this Com- 
pany at 5%—increasing the 
income 25 per cent. Con- 
servative investors will ap- 
preciate a plan affording 
all the security and profit 
without the annoyance of 
individual mortgage loans. 
Description of methods, 
names of many patrons, 
and all desired informa- 
tion on request. 














$25 upward, withdrawable 



























‘INVEST $1,000 «:<:. 


WE Used 
OUTLINES sa 
ile “sae with the 
. ee 
S TUDY of ART U Repennny for five years in a loan on a well-tilled North 
2 Prints. Dakota farm of 160 acres worth every cent of 
ee — O $4,000o—title perfect? We make such loans con- 
Gur Wtevees: 5. Leeten .“Paws ne tinually—have done so for more than 21 years— 






NUMBEW THREE 


and offer the mortgages for sale at face with 
accrued interest. Know every acre we loan money 


DECEMBER. 1908 


cent each. 













Address on. Amounts in $200 up. Security absolute, 
Art Study interest liberal, payments prompt. Clients in 

rt study every State will gs you as to our reliability 
Department and responsibility. rite for complete descrip- 


tive list of on-hand loans, 32 page booklet ‘‘ We’re 
Right on the Ground,’ 120 pages descriptive 
matter of the country, etc. We put our own 
money into these loans first, and then sell them. 


E. J. Lander & Co., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 


B. U. T. 
201 Clarendon 
St., Boston 








Pbished Momthiy from Octeter wats! May @ Suber ipicon Pore $1 50 














on 80 days’ notice. piace - “ “ 
‘ : Assets, . . . $1,700,000 
ey te “bye 9 Surplus and Profits, $160,000 
withdrawn. 
Supervised by New Yor« | Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
nking Department. 1139 Broadway, New York. 














BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
set, Clavetéon Street, , Boston, Mase 
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The Prophylactic Family : 
Tooth—Hair—Nail—Military Brushes 
Always soldin a Yellow Box 


No other brush 
made like it, or so 
good. Solid wood 


back, chemically 
treated; pure 

selected bristles 

triply secured in pure alu- 
minum, Absolutely sanitary 
—no water or dirt can pene- 
trate it—sterilized by boiling 
water without injury. 


Made to Wear a Lifetime 


The particular man always in 
sists on his barber keeping one for 
his personal use. 


Price $2.00 at all dealers, or 
sent by mail—postage free. 


Send for Leafiets 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


























“ The best Wealth is Health,” 
and Jaeger underwear is a noted 
maker and saver of health. It is 
therefore the most profitable invest- 
ment for your money, for what profits 
any gain if health be lost? 


RECOMMENDED BY LEADING 
PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE. 





Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s $. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores: 


New York: { 306 Fifth Ave. 
157 Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia : 1510 Chestnut St, 
Chicago : 82 State St. 
Agents in all 
Principal Cities 





Gold_ Medal Paris 
Exposition 


| PERRY 
|PIGTURES 


The World’s Great 
Paintings 


One Cent Each 


for 25 or more ; 120 
for $1.00, assorted as 


[5 to 8 times size of 
this Sistine Madon- 
na.) Send 25 cents 
for 25 art subjects. 
Catalogue of a thou- 
sand miniature pict- 
4 ures and four 544 x8 
pictures for a two- 
cent stamp during 
December, if you 
mention DIGEsT. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 629, MALDEN, Mass. 


Tremont Tempie,Boston. 146 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Send all mail orders to Malden. Order early for Christmas Gifts. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Small Boy’s Diary.— There is a certain nine- 
year-old kid in this city who is keeping a diary. The 
book was given him last Christmas by a relative, and 
his father had forgotten all about it until he accident- 
ally found the volume the other day. Curious to see 
what his small son had written in it, he opened the 
book and found that the diary had been faithfully 
kept. Here are a few of the entries : 

“Tam 9g years old to-day. Looked in the glass, but 
wiskars aint sproutin’ yet.” 

“Sassed a boy. Got lickt.” 

‘“ Pop borrid ten cents for car fair, that makes $1.15 
he owes me. Wonder if Ile ever get it.” 

“Jimmy stole my ball. I lickt him for it.” 
“Ast Pop for some of my money and he giv mea 
nickil. I want that doler. 

“We feloes got up a baseball club to-day. Ime 
picher. If I had that doler 15 [ could get a uniform.” 

“ Pup got paid to-day and giv me my money.” 

“Mamma borrid a doler. Dam these people any- 
way. A feloe cant save nothin’.” 

“Ast Pop about banks. I want to put my money 
ware carfair aint so skarse.” 

“ Got lickt again.” 

There was more of this, but “ Pop” had read 
enough. Asa result there was a conference,and now 
the arrangement is to pay five per cent. a week inter- 
est, and settle every payday. The kid got his “ uni- 
form.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 








Antiques.—Mr. Crisps: “ Mrs. C.,I have borne 
with resignation — nay, even cheerfulness — antique 
chairs that wobbled, antique clocks that were always 
thirteen hours behind time, antique rugs that some 
prehistoric Turk wove, antique china, antique bowls, 
pans, and kettles. All this I have smiled at; but when 
you give me antique eggs for breakfast, I draw the 
line, madam—I draw the line.”— 7%#-Bits. 





In the Game.—The subject at the Kindergarten 
that day was “ The Farm.” After greeting the chil- 
dren the teacher said, “* Now, let’s all play we are 
chickens.” So they did, and there was a great cack- 
ling and crowing, until suddenly the teacher espied a 
little fellow standing very quietly in a corner with his 
hands thrust in the depths of his pockets. “ Why, 
Willie, what’s the matter? Come, you must play 
you’re a big rooster. Come, flap your wings and 
crow.” With a look of intense disgust the answer 
came, “Sh! I’m layin’ an egg !"—Lippincott’s Maga- 
Zineé. 





One Consolation.—Two Irishmen, who had not 
seen each other for a long time, met at a fair. 

O'BRIEN: “ Shure, it’s married I am, an’ I’ve got a 
fine healthy bhoy, which the neighbours say is the 
very picter of me.” 

MALONE: “ Och, well, what’s the harrum so long as 
the child’s healthy ? ”— 77#t-Bits. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR, 


October 10.—The Russian army continues its ad- 
vance southward ; the Japanese are reported to 
be falling back on fortifications on the north 
bank of the Tai-Tse. Tokyo reports that three 
of the Russian war-ships at Port Arthur have 
been sunk by Japanese shells. The Baltic fleet 
sails from Reval for Libau, and will, it is re- 
ported, start for the Far East in a few days. 


October 11.—The Joqanee stoutly resist Kuropat- 
kin’s advance; a battle is reported raging north 
of Yentai, while an artillery duel is on along the 
entire front. The Japanese gunboat /ei-Yen, 
it is said, was blown up on September 18, in 
Pigeon Bay by striking a mine. A “ Boxer” 
outbreak is reported on Taming-Fu and the 
Chinese situation is said to be complicated by 
the sending of Russian troops into Pe-chi-li. 
Authorities at Washington consider the seizure 
of American mail on the British steamer Ca/chas 
by Russia; a protest will be made to St. Peters- 

urg. 


October 12.—The battle north of Yentai continues 
apparently without decisive results. A streamer 
syne the German flag and carrying munitions 
= is captured by the Japanese off Port 

rthur. 





October 13.—Reports from Tokyo indicate that 
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Latest Suits $ 


or Overcoats 
Fine All-Wool 


Made-to-Measure 
Garments 


A large variety of the handsomest 
and newest weaves, colorings and 
patterns to select from. Made up 
as you choose from this year’s 
fashion plates by expert tail- 
ors. Style, Quality, 
Fit and Wear woven 
fashioned and sewn 
into every garment. 
The term 
Our “all wool” 
conveys 
Woolens no idea 
of the value of cloth, 
To have value for 
wear in men’s suits 
the wool fibre must 
be of long staple, 
and be made into 
cloth having solid- 
ity, resisting pow- 
er, tenacity and 
elasticity. This 
is the sort we use, 
as we get it direct 
from the mills 
where we know 
how it is made 
and of what char. 
acter of wool. 
Any wool 
fibre that 
is “long 
enough to 
have two 
ends” can 
be used for 
woolen 
cloth, but 
it doesn’t 
need an 
expert to 
know that 
such mate- 
rial has 
small wearing 
~~ and no 
ape-holding char- 
acter in the finished 
garment. 
0 These are the 
ur highest quay. 
long staple woo 
Worsteds fibres, the fin- 
ished garment possessing 
lustre, softness of handle 
and fineness of texture. 
The threads in the fancy 
worsteds are composed of two and three fold 
twists, and in durability and color holding qual- 
ities our garments are superior to any offered at 
anywhere near our prices in made to measure 


ee . The materials of which our overcoats are made 
Overcoatings are of the same high grade wool as our Woolen 
and Worsted Suitings. The characteristics are density and = | 
without excessive weight. The object being to combine warmth wit! 
style and comfort. Our measure blank will enable you to take your 
own measurement accurately, and a perfect fit is guaranteed. We 
are manufacturers, importers and custom tailors, and guarantee our 
$12.00 suits and overcoats to be equal in wear to the you can 
obtain from your local dealer for Twenty Dollars, while in style 
and fit our garments are incomparably superior to any but the 
product of high-priced city tailors, 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers throughout the United States we are 
giving on the first order received from any one person a handsome 
suit case, which we use to ship the suit or overcoat. The suit case 
that goes with each order is most presentable, and would cost in 
your local store from $3 to @5. A trial is all we ask. You run 
no risk in ordering from us, as we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. 
We do not ask you to pay for the goods before seein; em, We 
send them by Express C. O. D., with the privilege of examination 
at Express Office, and if the suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish 
or fit, you need not accept it; it will be returned to us at our ex- 
pense. The suit shown in the picture is our No, 217, and is a sen- 
sible, becoming suit to most gentlemen. The price is $12.00, It is 
entirely new, out of the ordinary and very stylish. Samples of 
cloth that make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogue, which contains styles and samples varying in price 
from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue and 
Samples of Cloth Free 

will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us. 
Remember, we have no agents, no branch stores, and no connection 
with any other clothing concern, Our business has been estab. 
lished 40 vears. Write today for samples. Address 

MEYER LIVINGSTON SONS, Dept. 10 A, South Bend, Ind. 


Reference : Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 
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Free 


































. GAS LAMPS 
AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY, 

A 20th-Century evolution in the art of lighting. Entirely new, 
100 candle power, 7 hours one cent. Superior to electricity or 
\ gas and cheaper than coal oil, No trouble to 
clean, absolutely safe. Sells atsight. We also manu- 
facture table lamps, wal! lamps, chandeliers, store and 
street lamps. Agents wanted atonce, Write for free 
catalogue and prices. We manufacture all kinds and 
grades of mantles. If you buy them direct from us we 
will save you dealers’ profits, Prices sent upon request, 
Salar Light Co., B. Chi 1 











OLOGY. Interesting, helpful 
BOOKS on a much misunderstood 
subject. Circulars free. ‘The 
Quaint Book Shop, 25 State St., 
South Wellfleet, Mass. 


Readers of Taz Lirrxary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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OIL HEATERS 


Made in several sizes. 
Sales nearing the million mark. 
Smokeless, odorless, safe, durable, light, con- 
venient—afurnacefor heat. Guaranteed to satisfy. 
Radiate heat from sides, bottom and top. Our 
grand Safety Burner makes explosions impossible. 
Wick does not enter oil fount. Liberal air 
give perfect co circulation. 


es mbustion 
Fie peckerasions to clog up. Only On! Heater 
equ with Safety Burner. Dare you use an 
in which the wick enters the oil fount ? 
We will deliver to 
SEAL ee er § 
souri River an Aluminum Oil Heater 4) 
(height, bail down, 23 inches), ) 
equipped with Safety Burner, Remov- 
able Fount, 8-inch Circular Wick, on - 
receipt of $4.40. 
eo em i AB fp each order 
worth $2.50. en 
Illustrated book describing the several sizes of 
our Aluminum Oil Heaters mailed free on request. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., Dept. O, i 
Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Learn th 


mam Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Illustrated 


Contains in one volume— 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
by Knowledge a Young Husbaad Should Have. 
mo, Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
¥ Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
—By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
New Edition, Enlarged and tlustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA 
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. Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


sy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything, No fatigue 
in packingand a Light, 
= strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
pos much and costs no more than a 

mae -—0| good box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
Pau strongest trunk made. In small 

- aiid | room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 

j | with privilege of examination. 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 
FP. ASTALLMAN, 4 W.Spring St, Columbus, 0, 
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| @ Addresses and Resolutions 


General Kuropatkin has been decisively beaten 
and forced back. 


October 14.— Marshal Oyama reports furthur suc- 
cesses in the battle at Yentai; thirty-eight Rus- 
sian guns, it is said in Tokyo, have been cap- 
tured by the Japanese. 


October 15..Oyama reports that most of Kuro- 
patkin’s troops have been driven north of the 
Shakhe River, after hard fighting; the battle 
still continues. 


October 16.—Reports from Mukden say that the 
Russian army is ten miles from that place, and 
that the battle is still raging along the Shakhe 
River. The Japanese estimate the Russian 
losses in the first five days of fighting south of 
Mukden at 40,000 killed and wounded. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


October 11.—Lord Milner resigns as High Com- 
missioner of South Africa. 

October 14.—King 
Dresden, 


George of Saxony dies at 


Domestic. 


POLITICAL. 


October 1o.—President Roosevelt appoints Robert 
J. Wynne Postmaster-General. 


Ex-Senator Jones, of Arkansas, says in Washing- 
ton that he is confident of the loyalty of Bryan 
Democrats. 

John Alexander Dowie, in a sermon to his fol- 
lowers, calls the Democrats “the scum of the 
earth ’ and advises his hearers to vote for 
Roosevelt. 

October _11.—Henry G. Davis, Democratic nominee 
for Vice-President, starts on a ten days’ cam- 
paigning tour of Maryland and West Virginia. 

Republicans claim that New York and Indiana 
are safe for Roosevelt and Fairbanks. 


October 12.-Governor Bates, of Massachusetts, ap- 
points ex-Governor W. Murray Crane to succeed 
Senator Hoar. 

Mayor Harrison of Chicago says that the Ger- 
mans are eppene to imperialism, and tliat tis 
may give Illinois to Parker. 

The Wisconsin Stalwarts decide to keep their 
state ticket in the field. 


October 13.—Senator Fairbanks returns to Chicago 
from his Pacific campaign tour, having covered 
6,396 miles and making 111 speeches. 

W. J. Bryan, ina speech at Indianapolis, appeals 
for votes for Parker, and makes it a point to 
show that he sincerely desires the election of the 
Democratic ticket. 


October 15.—Judge Parker, speaking to visitors at 
Esopus, denounces the Republican Philippine 
policy and declares for an immediate promise of 
independence. 


OTHER Domestic NEws. 

October 10.—Thirty-three persons are killed in a 
head-on collision on the Wabash Railroad, near 
Warrenburg, Mo. 


October 11.—-The Episcopal General Convention in 
Boston takes up the discussion of the divorce 
question. 

The battle-ship Georgia is launched at Bath, Me. 

October 12.—The Panama Canal Commission dis- 


cusses with the President differences that have 
arisen with the Panama Government. 


October 14.—The Archbishop of Canterbury sails 
for England, after agreeing to attempt to ad- 
just the dispute between the Union Free Church 
of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 
Church. 


October 16.—The report of the Slocum investigating 
committee recommends the dismissal of a num- 
ber of federal officials, censures the steamboat 
company, and calls for congressional action to 
make passenger steamboats safe. President 
Roosevelt, following the recommendations of 
the report, dismisses three of the steamboat in- 
spectors of the port of New York. 





© ORDER FOR 
~BOOK LOVERS, 
AT LOW PRICES 


Coats of Arms 
EMBLAZONED IN 
CORRECT STYLE 










engrossed and illuminated for 
Club and Society Committees. 


Ames & Rollinson 
203 Broapway, New York 
Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
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SB: 


ly do roof lid. 


Furnace ashes 
Unsafe to keep them in cellar 
unless put in 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


Fire-proof 


Close-fitting lid. Rim only (not can 
bottom) rests on floor. Made of gal- 
vanized steel. Indispensable toa neat 
yard; contents kept out of sight— 


can’t scatter. Strongest can made, 

‘¢Witt’s Can” is stamped in lid. Get 

Witt’s Corrugated Pail for carry- 
ing ashes. 

Buy of your dealer, if possible; if not, write 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 





when suspenders are 
worn is known only 
to wearers of 


PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


They’re built to move when you do. Absolutely 
guaranteed. Price 50c. All stores or mailed. 
THE C. A. EDCARTON MFC. CO., 

Box333, Shirley, Mass. 








cannot afford to be without it. 
Removes hangnails. Clips, files, cleans. 
By mail, 25c. Sterling silver handle, $1.00. 
Stamps THE H. C. COOK CO., 
taken. > 17 Main St., Ansonia, Ct. 








IF YOU ARE COMPETENT 


to filla high-grade business or technical position there 
are many opportunities on our lists which you would 
liketoconsider. Wehavea unique system of supplying 
right men for right places aan right places for right 
men, and hundreds of employers rely on us to fill all 
their responsible positions. Our booklets, which are 
free for the asking, tellall about our methods. Write 
for them and state position desired. Officesin 12 cities. 


HAPGOODS (Inc.), Brain Brokers 
Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 


SNORING STOPPED AT ONCE 
and MOUTH-BREATHING 


PERMANENTLY CURED by MITCHELL’S INHIB- 
ITOR AND SYSTEM OF SELF-TREATMENT— 
not a rubber band or celluloid imposition, but the invention 
of a successful throat specialist. 

Price, $1.00. Send for Leaflet. 


t HENRY M. KEYES, M.D., 
178 York Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CHESS. 
{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LirERARY 
DIGEsT.’’} 


Problem 993. 


Specially composed for The Times, London, 
By A. F. MACKENZIE. 
Black—Nine Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 


381 Krb;parP3;70;sRS1;S2kprRr; 
Psp 1B 1; 3? 5: 6¢1. 


White mates in two moves. 


Mr. Alain C. White, who furnished us with the ad- 
vance proof of this problem, in his sketch of Arthur 
Ford Mackenzie, says that the blind problematist “ is 
to-day deservedly the most popular active composer 
in the world. . . . His compositions number less than 
500, but so carefully have they all been finished, that 
Over 175 have won honors in tourneys.” 


Problem 994. 


By R. SAHLBERG, STOCKHOLM. 
First Prize Tidskrift for Schack. 
Black—Seven Pieces. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
By; $32; 2Pr3s; 2Pp201; th skea 
4P3;1B4Pb;4R3. 
White mates in three moves. 


=A 











Solution of Preblems. 
No. 983. Key-move: R—K Kt 6. 





No. 984. 
K—B sq Q—Q sch Kt—R 4, mate 
2. 2. Ss — 
Ki—.t4 KtxQ 





Pears’ 


“ A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.” 

All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu- 
rally good soap for the 


complexion. 
Sold by the cake and in boxes. 
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[THE LARGEST SMALL BOOK 





and the 


SMALLEST LARGE BOOK 


in the world is one of Nelson’s New Century wre | Edition, It is only 6} x 4} inches— 
4 inch thick—yet it contains the reading matter of TWO LARGE VOLUMES without any 
reduction in the size of the type. The secret lies in the use of Nelson’s India Paper—the 
thinnest opaque printing paper made, done into book form by masters of the book-making art. 


——— NELSON’S ae 
New Gentury 


Library 


is published for those who love books for their literary and artistic merit alone—not merely 
to fill space or for mere display. Never in the history of bookmaking have such perfect 


specimens been produced in a style at once so compact, clear, and open. Comprising the 
best works of the world's greatest authors, 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT 
and selected works of the best authors 


The bindings are handsome, the paper is beautiful, and the type large and clear. Thesize 
is so convenient that it is a pleasure to read the standard novels, even if you have already 
read them. Price—$1.00—$1.25—$1.50 per volume—according to style of binding 

For sale by all leading booksellers, For descriptive price list and specimen pages address the publishers, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East 18th St., New York 



















TYPE SAME SIZE IN BOTH 














Complete plans and list of materials to build a $300 
Cottage, suitable fora Bungalow or Home, and Twelve 


CUT ME QUT. Months’ Subscription to JEWELL’s AMERICAN HOoMEs, 
| AM WORTH an Up-to-the-Times, Two Dollars-and-fifty-cents-per-Y ear 


Monthly Magazine, containing each issue at least two 
colored supplements, either one of which is worth the price 
ONE DOLLAR AND of an entire year’s subscription, and if framed is appropri- 
ate to adorn the walls of the most elegantly furnished home, 


FIFTY CENTS will be mailed on receipt of this Advertisement and One 
e 


Dollar in either Silver Certificate, Post-Office or Express 
Money Order, (No stamps accepted.) Remember this 


i offer is only good for the week 
JEWELL S AMERICAN HOMES of October 22d to patrons of 
THE LirerRARY DIGEstT, and 

WM. CLARKE JEWELL, Publisher 


meney must be accompanied by 
500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY _ this advertisement. 





« Riding Comfort ”’ heree and 
a genuine 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual Re- 
quirements. Illustrated catalogue free, 
containing everything from ‘‘ Saddle to Spur.” 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., N. ¥. City ’ 
Successors to THE WHtTMAN SAppLeE Co. 


What Is Daws” Tip-Top 
Ae 


E that Daus’ “ Tip-top 
the best and simplest device for m 
100 Copies from pen-written and 
























* Copiesfrom typewrittenoriginal, 
CESS we will ship complete duplicator, 
Re Se 5 \ cap size, Without deposit, on 
— ZN ar (10) ov ad ee 
ee ice $7.50 less trade 
discount of 3 or $5 net 
THE FRLIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 

























You can positively qualify to earn a 
salary of from $25 to $100 per week if 
ou learn to write advertisements. Hun- 
reds are doing so now, A beautiful pro- 


spectus giving full details 
sent free by writing to 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 

Sulte 31, 90 Wabash Av,, Chicago 

















3000 GUMMED LABELS, $1.00 


Write for Price- List. | Size, 1x 2 inches, printed to order and postpaid, Send for 
K LI a Ss H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. ' catalog M. FENTON LABEL CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Readers of THe LITERARY VIGEST arc asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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GOOD ENGLISH 


—A 


Do you know that Marshall Field & Co. pay their 
employees $1 for every error in English one of them 
finds in any of the printed matter issued by the 
house’ Nowadays nothing hurts a man’s prestige 
with the educated like careless English. Moreover, 
the best correspondents are no longer willing to 
write their letters in the time-worn commereial jargon 
of half intelligent commercial phrases. A good 
letter, business or social, should be simple, smooth, 
easy, winning, like the voice of a good salesman. 


He has an international 
reputation as an expert on English for business men, and now has put his 
private lessons into four handy little volumes (time-saving size )—seven 
complete courses, Word Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composition, 
Business Letter Writing, Story Writing, Creative Composition, hitherto 
sold in typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each separate course. These 
books contain every- 
thing that will help 
you, nothing that is 
mere lumber. Better 
than a dictionary, be- 
cause they teach a 
man to be his own 
wtionary. 

Business Mana- 
gers.—Several 


The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. 








d 


large wholesale 
houses have intro- 
duced Mr. Cody's 
books and personal 


criticism of English 
service to all their 
clerks who write let- 
ters, from the merest 

the 
mostexperienced cor- 
respondent—It pays. 

Credit Men, 

Here is a poimt for 
you. You are not too 
old to learn yourself 
and you will find that 
the credit 
will imp: 


stenographer to 


of 





house 


wonderfully if you see that every letter that goes out 





Young Business Men.—Ifgou want the touch, the snap, the to 
“words that win " in the business world, go to the man who is both a 
scholar and a master of straight-from-the-shoulder business English. His 
little books should be your daily companions. 

Advertisement Writers.—You can’t afford to let mistakes creep into | 
your work. The only way to avoid errors is to have a good reference | 
work constantly tr nd 

Correspondents,— Don't write the time-worn commercial jargon, but 
get out of your rut by getting the knack of writers who are masters. Mr, 
Cody has a simple, easy method in his ‘* Composition *’ book 

Stenographers.—The only way to get a better salary is to improve your 
English. Keep Mr. Cody's books at your elsow and in six months you 
will be worth twice what you are now, and you will get it, too. 


$9.00 for $3.00 


This set of four books 
containing seven com- 
plete home -study 
courses costs $3.00. 


SYSTEM, the maga- 
zine, $2.00 per year. 


Both—the books and 
the magazine - will be sent 
prepaid, for $3.00 if your 
order is sent with this ad- 
vertisement. 






Regular Departments in 
SYSTEM 


Building a Sales Foree 

Organizing an Advertising 
Department 

Organizing a Faetory 

Business Correspondence 

Credits and Collections 

Talks to Salesmen 

System in Banking 

System in Shipping 

Systems for the Retailer 

Real Estate & Insurance 

System in Professions 

Short-Cuts That Save 

Business Man's Review 

Successful Through System 
(Biographical 

Answered by Experts 


SYSTEM, 940 First Nat. Bank Bidg., Chicago 
The Monthly Magazine for the Man of Affairs. 


System is essential to business suc- 
cess, And so is SYSTEM, the maga- 
zine, It tells every month all the new 
business tricks that save time—all the 
little office wrinkles that save worry. 
Through SYSTEM you can learn all 
that any one can possibly tell you about 
system and business methods, Two 
hundred or more pages monthly cram- 
ful of business ideas for YOU. The 
regular reading of SYSTEM will solve 
your business perplexities—but if it 
does not, SYSTEM has a staff of ex- 
perts—practical business men who will 
answer your questions free, Subscrip- 


tions $2.00 per year, 





A HANDSOME COUNTRY PLACE, 


fronting half a mile on the Washington & Richmond Rail- 
way, will be sold oe owner, who is closing up his af- 
fairs in America. é mansion is quite spacious, having a 
hundred rooms, with abundant corridors and verandas. 
The property is three hours from Washington and twenty 
minutes from Richmond, and has good railroad service, a 
dozen trains stopping daily at the front entrance. The 
grounds are handsome, well wooded, and stocked with 

me, including a herd of deer, some fifty in number. The 

uildings are nearly new, substantially built, and well fur- 
nished, and the place as it stands is a charming home, or is 
suitable for a country club-house, or a high-class college, 
or an all-the-year-round resort. Price, $50,000. Particu- 
lars will be sent if desired, but no attention will be paid to 
land agents. Apply by letter only to Joun Cussons, For- 

e 


est Lodge, Glen Allen, Va. 

W ANTE D Educated men of business ability ; 
* teachers or professional men pre- 

ferred. Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qual- 

ifications, reference. Dopp, MEAD Rb Co., New York. 
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evbsce Q—B ach Kt—Q 7 mate 
1..—-—— .—_—_—_—_— 3 
Kt—B 3 KtxQ 
qcccee Bx Kt Q—Q 5s, mate 
EA — 2000 3. -—__———— 
|  B-Q3 Any 
apie na Q—Q B7ch Q x Kt, mate 
1.—_— 2. ———— 3. — 
RxB Kt—B 3 
comes Q—Kt 3 Kt x P, mate 
1, ———_—— 2. —— -— 3 
P—B 5 Kt—B 3 or P—R 4 
| evnbee Q—kKt 4, mate 
.—_——— 3. — 
P x Por Kt—B 5 

Other variations depend on those given. 

Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. | 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; O. 


| Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., 
| Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; S. 
| W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
| Mass.; R. H Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; B. Alten, 
| Elyria, O. 
| 983: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; the Rev. J. G. 
| Law, Walhalla, S. C.; J. F. Court, New York City; 
| E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; the Rev. L. H. Bahler, 
| Mariaville, N. Y.; T. E. N. Eaton, Oceanside, Cal.; M. 
| Almy, Chicago; T. Unsworth, New York City; W. 
E. Hayward, Indianapolis; H. T. Blanchard, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; J. V. Streed, Cambridge, IIl.; “ Arata,” 
New York City; G. Rosenthal, Commerce, Tex.; M. 
D. M., New Orleans. 

Comments: “ Mates fine; duals harmless °—M. M.; 
“ Has attractive features "—G. D.; “ By far, the best 
two-er ina long while”—W. R.; “‘ Beautifully blocking 


H. | 


| the black Rooks after 1—— 
3xR 
serves a prizej’—J. G. L.; “The Key-move is star- 
tling and unexpected. If Chess were as popular as 
| other games, and this play were made in an exhibition, 
how the galleries would ring!”—J. F. C.; “Of great 
merit for symmetry, and a perfect ‘ waiter’”- M. M.; 
** A fine, perfect ‘ waiter’; in fact, the best zer of its 
kind I’ve seen”—G. D.; ** The toughest I’ve tackled 
this year. The isolated position of the King suggests 
the initial move; but the where and why are the in- 
teresting points’”—Dr. J. H.S.; “ Great, and, in my 
humble opinion, its equal has not been published this 
year. Your problems have lately been of an unusually 
high order”—W. R.; “ An ideal key supported by 
brilliant play. Was it lack of originality that lowerall 
this lofty problem to the level of 978?” i. R. 
The white K has five squares to which he can go; 
and yet he must go to B sq. 


> 


’—R, R 


oy 











K—Q sqor Ra Bx Kt 

If 1. —-—— 2, ———— 3. No mate 
B—Q 3 R—K R sq ch 
K—Kt 2 Q—Kt 3 

If x. a 2.— 3. No mate 
P—Bs5 P—B 6 ch 
K—Be Q—Kt 3 

If x. —— _—_— 3. No mate 
P—B 5 PxPch 


The way in which the author prevents the King 
from going to any other than B sq is one of the finest 
strokes in problem-composition. The problem is ex- 
ceedingly difficult and we congratulate those who 
solved it on mastering so hard a ie aoe 

In addition to those reported, M. D. M., R. G. 
Eyrich, New Orleans; W. T. Kelly, Monticello, Ga., 

ot 979, 982; W. D. L. Robbins, New York City, 977; 
<. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal., 975. 


Pillsbury National Correspondence Chess- 
Association. 

The regular Tournament begins on December st. 
Entries to be made not later than November 15. 
This is open to any member of the Association, entry- 
fee 50 cents; for non-members, $1.50, including one- 
year’s dues in the Association. On January 2, 1905, a 
Rapid Transit Knockout Tourney will be started ; for 
the same as in regular tourney. For eight years this 
association has been ‘ , 
the Chess-world, the players hidden in small towns.’ 

The Association desires to get a membership of 
10,000. A year’s membership costs $1._ Address, 

EDWARD T. RUNGE, President, 
Union Avenue, 
Chicago. 











C, BENSINGER CO., 246 B’way, N. Y. 


“ De- | 


‘hunting out and bringing before | 
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RHEUMATISM 


RELIEVED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


New Remedy Discovered Which Ab- 
sorbs Acid Impurities Through 
the Large Foot Pores. 


A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 
On Approval—Write To-day. 


Don’t take medicine for Rheumatism, but 
send your name to the makers of Magic Foot 
| Drafts, the great Michigan discovery which is 
relieving every kind of Rheumatism without 
medicine—chronic or acute—Muscular, Sciatic, 
| Lumbago, Gout, etc, no matter in what part of 
|the body. You'll get the Drafts by return mail. 
the relief they give, 
send us one dollar. 
If not, send nothing. 
You Decide. 

Magic Foot Drafts 
possess the remark- 
able quality of ab- 
sorbing from the blood the impurities which 
cause Rheumatism, relieving where everything 
else has failed. They are even relieving cases 
of 30 and 40 years’ standing. They will help 
you. Send your name to-day to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., T F 22, Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
| Our splendid new book on Rheumatism comes 
free with the Drafts. Send no money—only 
| your name. Write to-day. 





| If you are satisfied with 
TRADE MARK 








SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 


IT’S FREE 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


Tt tells of an experience of over 30 years 
in the treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can 
be done in a Sanitarium properly equipped and 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of Club 
Feet, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Hi 
Disease, Crippled and Deformed Joints an 
Limbs, Infantile Paralysis, etc. 


It tells how the above conditions can be cor- 
rected without surgical operations, plaster Paris 
a or painful treatment of any kind. 
Asi 


for it. 
THE L. C. McLAIN 

ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 

3100 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, U.S. A, 











Advice to young men and 
women intending to marry 
Karezza explains fully and 
| franklyin plain language. 12mo, 146 pages, cloth bound ; 
sent plain sealed prepaid $1.00; money refunded at once if 

book is not entirely satisfactory to you. Don’t fail to 
| read Karezza and get the intimate advice you need 

when many parents and best friends do not give it. 
| Suite 557. 


Stockham Pub. Co., 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Mo. 

,000.00 made from half_acre. 

ily grown in Garden or Farm. 

and seeds fo 


GINSENG {22.7 3.23sp 


4c. for postage and get booklet AK, telling all about 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO.. 
















Readers of Taz Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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End-Game from the Hastings Tourna- 
ment, 


By H. RINcK. 


From 7ijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Schaak- | 


bond. 
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White to play and win. 

















Vienna Opening. 


ACOBS, ATKINS, JACOBS, ATKINS, 
Atte. Black, White. Black. 
1 P—K —K4 26R—Ksq Kt—B4 
2Kt—QB3Kt—KB3 |27K—Ktsq B—Ks 
3P—B4 P—Q 4 28 P—Q Kt4PxP 
PzKP KtxP 29 Px Kt—R 3 
sKt—B3 B—QKt 30 Kt-K 6 R—K Kt sq 
6 B—Q 3 Kt—B 4 31 Kt x BP(f) Kt x Kt 
7 B—K 2 P—Q 5 32 P— 98 Q—K 3 
8 Kt-Q Kt 5 Kt—K 3 33 Ox Kt 3—R 4 (g) 
9 P—B 3(a) P—Q 6 34 O—B 4 O—Kt 3 
roP x B PxB 35 Q—Q 23 —R6 
mzmQxP P—Q R3 36 R— K B sq P— B 5 
wzKt—B3 Kt—Bs5 (b) 37 Q a Q sq B—Kt 5 
3 —K4 Kt—Qé6ch 


—K 2 (c)Kt x B ch 
= QRx Kt Castles 


7 R—Q sq 
30 Po) 3. OxP 
16P—K R4 Kt—B3 


40 P—K 6G) QxQ 
x 


17P—Q4 Ktx KtP (dla Rx Q P 
18 P—Q 5 P—Q R4 42 R—Q 6 R--K 6 
19 K R-Q sq P—R 3 43 K R—Q sq K—Kt sq 
P—R 3 Kt—R 3 44P—Kt5 K—Ba2 
a1 Kt Q Kt 5 B— 2 45 Kt 4 Rx P 
a2 kt—-Q4 46Rx R(ch)BxR 
23 K—Ba P—K B s© 47 Kt—-B6 BxKt 
24 Q—B 2 = 48PxB R—B6 





Resigns, 
Notes as The London Field. 


O) Ho.0 Bt sO 5, then, , Kt x Kt; 10 Kt x Kt, 
Q-—R5ch; 11 P—Kt 3, Ox Kt; 12 P—B3, Q— Ks 
and wins. 

®) An indifferent move. , Kt—B 3 attacks the 
Q Kt P and threatens Kt— B 5 with redoubled force. 


(c) The move overlooked by Atkins; he has now 
nothing else than Kt x Bch, which develops White’s 
game with a Pawn ahead. 

. (d) He has to get back the Pawn at the risk of posi- 
ion. 

(e) A disagreeable necessity. 

comes formi 


(f) 31 P—Kt 5, also, would have been good enough. 
If 31.., Kt—-B 4, then 32 Kt x Kt, etc. 


(g) The game was adjourned at this stage, Atkins 
contemplating resignation. It is just as well that he 
went on with it; he took the only chance—a very re- 
mote one, 


(h) The first indifferent move since he took the 


upper hand in the game. 37 Q R—K sq would have 
won almost by itself. 


White’s center simply 





(i) The advantage is gone and, judging from the 


defense, he now seems quite demoralized. 
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Sboot~ 
Du Pont Smokeless 








ElDaPont Co., Wilmin gton, Del 















bn ritten 


which should not ey hidden 


“Young Boy.” 
“Voung Man.” 
“Young Husband.” 
“ Man of Forty-five.” 





Sexual 


Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIFS of 
books pubiished on delicate subjects. 


very person and information given 


Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 
Four books to boys and men. Four books to girls and women. 


@1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free, 
Vir Publishing Co 2262 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 


Facts 


in a manner understood by 


by false or foolish modesty. 


“ Young Girl.” 
“Young Woman.” 
“Young Wife.” 

“ Woman of Forty-five.” 

















SEE.THAT CLIP ? 


HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
ond exe be used overand overagain. \ 
Better "than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
inholes in attaching second letters, \ 
Casiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


voices. etc. Put up 














‘DIVORCE! 








All the provisions O find definite and 

in every State on up-to-date informa- 

tion on the legal 

Adultery regulations regarding di- 

vorce in every State of 

Nonage the Union, including all 

Drunkenness)| the essential provisions, 

neither books nor papers 

Crueity need be searched but a 

Impotency single glance will suffice 

Desertion to ae re specific sa 

mation if you own Hugo 

|| Remarriage || tirsi’s Chart entitled 

Etc., Etc. — a “Tabulated Digest of 

Shown at a glance in|} Divorce Laws of the 
form of a chart. United States.” 




















NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 


Neatly Bound in Cloth Covers. $1.50 postpaid 
\UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK J 
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For every rhusban¢ 
MARRIAGE ere: 
mesige “ot Mar 


age,”’ a book by 

H. 8. Pomeroy, is filled with frank = sound counsel 
full of earnest help toward the proper fulfilment of 
the marriage bond—all calculated to save much un- 





happiness. 12mo, cloth, $ Funk & WAGNALLS 











Gives an 
te Black. 


GRAY HAIR 


““WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restoies Gray, Streaked, or B 
Hair or Moustache or Bieetnd 


RESTORED 


npunatpatansously. 
shade from Light Brown 
Does not wash or rub 


Trade- ff. r+) i 
o Cc niains no poisons, and is not 


sticky nor greasy. 


Sold by all fie 


druggists or we will pA you a Trial aize for 


postpaid, large size (eight t 


PACIFIC TRADING CO., ~ 213 Nichols Bldg., St. Louls, Mo. 


imes as much) 60 cents. 











MPANY, Publishers, New Yo 


Prompt relief, Cause removed. 
Symptoms never return. A con- 
stitutional treatment that produces 
permanent freedom from attacks 
and restores health. Write for 


and HA HAY FEVER P. HAROLD HAYES, Butile, N.Y. 


When in search 
Come Here! 

rest for mind 
and body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
n TEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. ¥. 

















The Globe Wernicke 


CINCINNATI 





“Elastic” Library Equipment 


Physicians, Attorneys, Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“R. 8.,"’ Philadelphia, Pa.—‘'Is the following sen- 
tence correct: *I have little doubt but what same will 
be needed this year the same as heretofore’? Should 
not the word ‘that’ be substituted for ‘ what’?” 

It is incorrect. A better construction would 
be: “I have little doubt that same will be 
needed this year as heretofore.’’ 


“J. M.,”” New York.—* Please tell me the correct 
pronunciation of the word ‘often.’ My father says it is 
of’n,’ and when I pronounce it that way my teacher 
says, ‘Orphan, poor thing! Pronounce the word **of’- 
ten,” girls.’ Who is right?” 

The correct pronunciation is ‘ of’n,’ ‘‘o’’ as 
in ‘‘or,’’ According to all dictionaries your 
father is right. Your teacher, *‘ poor thing,” 
evidently has not consulted her dictionary. 


“OC. H.,”’ New York.—** Explain the difference between 
‘complement ’ and ‘supplement.’ Is ‘realise ’ correct 7” 

‘*‘Complement,”’ the noun, means a full or 
complete number, allowance, or amount ; *‘ sup- 
plement,’’ the noun, means something added 
that supplies a deficiency. ‘‘ Realize’”’ is the 
correct American spelling; “ realise’’ is the 
form used in England, 


“A. F. F.,”” New York.—‘* What is the correct pro- 
nunciation of * Jacques’ ?”’ 

*Zhac”’ (‘‘a”’ asin ‘‘arm”’), 

“G. A. D.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.--“*Is there any reliable | 
rule or guide by which one may know when a word 
should be compounded? My dictionary (Webster's 
International) seems contradictory on this point, espe- 
cially in its plant names. I need a book that I can rely 
upon as a guide. Is there such a one?” 

F. Horace Teall, the recognized authority on 
the compounding of words, and the author of 
“English Compound Words and Phrases,”’ 
to whom your question was referred, says: 
‘*When you find that a dictionary has ‘ hare’s- 
tail,’ the name of a plant, as a compound word, 
would you not conclude without looking that 
‘lion’s-tail’ is the form for the name of another 
plant? The dictionary quoted by ‘G. A. D.’ 
gives‘ hare’s-tail’ and about fifty others with hy- 
phens, and lion’s tail’ and aboutseventy others 
with a space, that is, as separate words. Thus 
one can never tell with certainty without look- | 
ing it up which form may be used for any word | 
in the work mentioned. There is only one dic- 
tionary that can be followed without excep- 
tion in the compounding of words, and that is 
the Funk & Wagnalls Standard, which is the 
standard for settling questions of this kind.”’ 


**S. R. M.,"’ Wilkesbarre, Pa.—(1) ‘* What do the 
initials ‘N’ or *M’ stand for in the catechism of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in answer to the first 
question ‘What is your name’? (2) What do these 
letters stand for in the marriage service ? ”’ 

In the catechism the letter ‘‘N”’ stands for 
‘“*name’’; ‘““M”’ is a contraction of ‘“ NN.” 
(names). The respondent is required to give 
his name if only one, or his names if he has 
more than one. Some persons claim that ‘‘N”’ 
stands for Nicholas, the patron saint of boys, 
and ‘‘M”’ for Mary, the patron saint of girls. 
(2) In the marriage service ‘‘N’’ stands for 
nupta, the bride, and ‘‘M”’ for maritus, the 
bridegroom, or mas, the man. 


“N. T.,”’ Tell City, Ind.—In this column the 
purpose is to answer such questions as bear 
only upon matters of a lexicographic interest. 
Therefore the questions which you ask can not 
consistently be answered here. 
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THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE VOCABU- 
LARY—More than 17,000 important vocabulary 
terms have been added, giving a total of 317,000 
in the entire work—and they are all found in 
living literature. This is nearly 100,000 more 
terms than are contained in any other dictionary 
published. 


The, Sun (New York): “‘ As regards its vocab- 
ulary, this dictionary far surpasses all of its rivals.’’ 


THE MOST CONVENIENT DICTIONARY— 
The most common meaning of the word is given 
first, then in their order the rarer, archaic, ob- 
solescent, and obsolete meanings. The ety- 
mology is given last. 

-that follows this method. 
aes simple change is 


, that it is astounding 
ght of and put into play 


The Atlantic Monthly: 
so admirable, so truly po; 
i dal has never been 


A WORK THROUGHOUT BY SPECIALISTS— 
257 of the world’s leading specialists and schol- 
ars in all departments of knowledge—many 
“more than were ever before engaged spon a 
dictionary. 


™ The Critic (New York): ‘‘ No other dictionary 
ever had so many or so able editozs. 


a_i 


TERMS—A valuable system of group indexes 
enables any one to find thousands of words and 
definitions in the arts, trades, sciences, etc., that 
otherwise could not be located unless by one 
already familiar with them. — It is the only dic- 
tionary that has this system. 
The Tribune at ew York): ‘‘ An extremely inter- 
esting feature. 
EXCELS IN DEFINITIVE POWER AND 
BEAUTY OF ILLUSTRATIONS—There. are 
“many full-page art-colored and half-tone plates 
(prepared by the Tiffanys, the Prangs, etc.), 
and the thousands of smaller illustrations are 
marvels of exquisite art work and of definitive 
value. 
Review of Reviews (London): “The colored 


plates are truly penta ch of lithographic art.” 
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Otherwise return the work to us at 
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Because every detail contributes to 
the. convenience and the time- 
saving of the user. It combines 
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and conciseness as never before in 
a dictionary. It has attained a 
world-wide prestige among educa- 
tors, j.rists, editors, government 
officials, etc.- It embraces all the 
essential features of a Dictionary, 
Gazeteer, Atlas, and Cyclopedia. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 
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The Newly Revised and Greatly Enlarged Funk & Wagnalls 


~ STANDARD DICTIONARY 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 





For Five Days 
Examination 


COURT OF LAST RESORT ON DISPUTED - 
SPELLINGS AND PRONUNCIATIONS—Dis- 
puted spellings and pronunciations have been 
passed upon by leading philologists and masters 
of English in the American, English, Canadian, 
Australian, and Indian Universities, and the 
preferred of these are given; in addition are 
also given the pronunciations of all other im- 
portant dictionaries—eleven in all. The Stand- 
ard alone has this feature. 


The Observer (New York): “ So thoroughly have 
Septet spellings and pronunciations been dealt 

that we have a consensus of the best judgment 
of the English-speaking world.” 

MORE SYNONYMS THAN ANY OTHER— 
The list of synonyms in the Standard is far 
more complete than that of any other dictionary. 

Professor A. H. Sayce, Oxford University 
(England) : “* Certain to supersede all other ex- 
isting dictionaries.” 

IT 1S THE ONLY DICTIONARY THAT GIVES 
ANTONYMS—the opposite of Synonyms. 


The Herald (New York): “ The most satisfactory 
and complete Dictionary yet printed.” 


INFALLIBLE GUIDE TO CORRECT USE OF 
CAPITAL INITIAL LETTERS—Where the 
initial letter of any word should have a capital 
it is so printed, There has also been applied 
for the first time in a dictionary a scientific 
system for the compounding of words. 





CORRECT PRONUNCIATION OF PROPER 
NAMES—This department has been thoroughly 
revised. Here. will be found the preferred pro- 
nunciations of names of celebrities, living or 
dead; the pronunciation of all geographic 
names; also of all. Bible and Apocryphal names. 

tthe most G. Wilkinson, U.S. Patent Office : 
© most perfect dictionary ever made in any 
language.” 


A FULL LIST OF IRREGULAR PLURALS— 
Over 5,000—with rules governing the formation 
of same. 


Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, Washington: “‘ The 
pee — and i importance of the work are apparent at the 
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(A Rational Study of Bacteriology 


“It is a rich storehouse for every -phy- 
sician and will give much food for thought.” 
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This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussions on 
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original investigations. They represent a contest 
against the overgrowth of bacteriology, principally 
against the overzealous enthusiasm of orthodox bac- 
teriologists who, by means of unjustified equalization 
of experimental infections with clinical infectious 
diseases, usurp not only the domain of etiology but 
also the entire realm of pathology and therapy. 


Important to Physician and Layman 


** For the scholar and eapecialy for the well-posted 
hysician there is a vast deal of information.and solid 
Food for thought in Dr. Rosenbach’s words. The 
work is full, thoughtful, and logically arranged.”— 
New Orleans Picayune. . 

‘* The thoropgh and comprehensive manner in which 
the > 9 _ js goon ane and ee his sub; Sh can 
not fail to of v t interest, if not enlighten- 

ical profession.” —dtlanta Consti- 
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BOOKS BY A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E, 


*« Dr. Schofield is a good example of the highest of 
moders physician, loded, eclentife, Saerdotios, 
and equipped with an enormous fund of information bearing 
upon the subjects of which he writes.” 

Se —Good Health, New York. 


s s 
Nerves in Disorder 
This book seeks to dispel ignorance. regardin 
all functional nerve diseases and to set forth 
scientific principles for successfully treating these 
troubles. 12mo, cloth, 218 pages. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


The Force of Mind 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure 
of many disorders is considered in this book from 
new and scientific standpoints. 12mo, cloth, 
347 pages. $2.00, postpaid, . 


Springs of Character - 


This work gives the latest scientific information 
on the sources and qualities of character, showing 
the importance of character and the soundest 
principles for its development. 8vo, cloth, 259 
pages. $1.50, postpaid. 


The Unconscious Mind 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and 
their relations to physical and psychical life, con- 
taining the latest scientific research on the subject. 
8vo, cloth, 451 pages. $2.00, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 
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